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ABSTRACT 


Basin,  long  in  the  backwater  o-f  United  States  -foreign  • 
Driorities.  has  now  moved  to  center  stage.  A  seri==  qh 
extraordinary  recent  events  have  catapulated  it  into  ti 
international  limelight.  The  Panama  Canal  treaties.  tl 
Nicaraguan  revolution,  the  Salvadoran  civil  war,  the 
Guatemalan  insurgency,  renewed  Cuban  activities  in 
revolutionary  activities,  the  dramatic  increase  o-f  Can' 
American  refugees  into  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  the  United  States  intervention  in  Grsnac 
have  served  to  highlight  the  situation  in  Central  Amer : 
and  the  Caribbean  Basin.  Revolutionary  socio-economic 
political  and  military  changes  are  sweeping  the  area, 
rhanges  with  pro-found  consequences. 
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The  challenge  Tor  the  United  S 
the  changes  taking  place  in.  the  region 
causes  and  probable  consequences  and  -f 
policy  that  will  balance  its  own  long 
interests  with  the  individual  and  coll 
the  peoples  o-f  the  region.  To  that  en 
to  identi-fv  the  strategic  national  int 
States  in  the  region,  examine  the  phen 
regional  instability,  review  past  Unit 
the  area,  outline  the  parameters  of  a 
States  doctrine  -for  Low  Intensity  Con-f 
expanded,  strategic  military  human i tar 
mission  -for  United  States  National  Sue. 
a  mission  o-f  calculated  compassion  to 
causes  o-f  Latin  American  insurgency — p 
injustice,  ignorance  and  disease. 
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U.S.  Strategic  Interests.  There  is  no  do 
vital  United  States  interests  are  at  stake  in  Ca 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin.  Raw  materials. 


no  doubt  that 


s aux i t e  -from  J ami 


from  Mexico  and  Venezu 


strategically  significant  to  the  United  States.  Vs 
military  bases,  to  include  those  in  Panama  as  well 
various  Naval  Sound  Surveillance  Svstem  sites  scatt 
around  the  area,  are  militarily  important.  The  are 
vital  sea  lanes  o-f  communication  and  the  Panama  Can 
passages  o-f  strategic  economic  and  considerable  mil 
i  importance.  Even  a  critical  examination  reveals  Ca 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin  to  have  sigi-ficant 
importance  to  United  States  national  interests,  int 
which  the  country  is  obi  i  crated  to  protect. 
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Instability.  The  common  denominator  of  almost  all 
U.S.  thinking  about  Latin  America  is  “instability. “  The 
issue  of  instability  has  dominated  United  States  policy 
towards  the  region  since  World  War  II.  During  that  time, 
the  beliefs  as  to  the  causes  of  Latin  American  instability 
have  undergone  a  perceptual  evolution.  Many  in  the 
post-WWII  United  States  believed  Latin  American  insurgencie 
were  caused  by  direct  Communist  intervention  in  the  various 
countries.  They  believed  that  without  the  Communists  t:_ere 
would  be  no  insurgencies  in  Latin  America.  This  view  has 
gradually  given  way  to  a  perception  that  while  Communists 
may  contribute  to  such  insurgencies  and  certainly  do  ta>  s 
advantage  of  deteriorating  domestic  situations,  the  root 
cause  of  insurgency  in  Latin  America  is  poverty  in  its  many 
manifestations.  A  refocused  and  revitalized  Catholic 
Church  including  the  pr act i oners  of  liberation  theology  are 
now  beginning  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  Latin  American 
to  their  poverty-stricken  condition.  As  the  campesino 
becomes  aware  of  his  situation,  he  demands  action  from  his 
government  to  address  his  grievances.  When  he  becomes 
frustrated  by  governmental  inaction  and  elite  intransigence 
he  often  becomes  radicalized  and,  thus,  may  become  the 
willing  recruit  of  Communist  insurgents.  Because  both  the 
Communists  and  the  practianers  of  liberation  theology  are 
struggling  against  the  existing  unjust  status  quo,  they  are 
sometimes  incorrectly  assumed  to  be  mutually  supporting 
ccl 1 aboratcrs  in  the  promotion  of  Latin  American  revolution 


U.S.  Policy.  The  policy  of  the  United  States 
government  towards  Latin  America  has  wafted  from  bar  1 
neglect  to  direct  intervention.  The  Good  Neighbor  po 
the  Roosevelt  era  gave  way  to  Kennedy's  ambitious  Ail 
for  Progress,  a  program  ultimately  grounded  on  the  sh 
the  Vietnam  War.  Current  United  States  policy  for  th 
is  founded  on  four  mutually  supporting  tenets — the  "P 
B's" —  Democracy,  Dialogue,  Development  and  Defense, 
1Q34  National  Bioartisan  Commission  of  Central  Americ 
"Kissinger  Commission,"  argued  that  indi aeneous  refer 
even  indigeneous  revolution  in  Central  America  is  not 
security  threat  to  the  United  States  but  that  the  int 
of  outside  powers  Cthe  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogate 
trying  to  expand  their  political  and  military  control 
area  threaten  both  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
hemisphere.  The  Commission  recommended  a  series  of 
socio-economic,  political  and  military  measures  to  at 
the  root  causes  of  Central  American  insurgencies  whi 1 
provitiina  a  security  shield  to  urotect  one  process. 
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Low  Intensitv  Conflict.  The  situation  in  Cen 
Amerj ca  and  the  Caribbean  is  clearly  a  form  of  Lew  I 
Conflict  <LIC) ,  an  often  protracted  struggle  at  the 
of  the  conflict  spectrum  that  seeks  to  achieve  oolit 
socio-economic  or  psychological  objectives  through  v 
political,  economic  and  military  pressures  to  includ 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  United  States  currentlv  is 
developing  and  refining  its  doctrine  for  Lew  Intensi 
Conflict.  Prominent  in  the  doctrine  is  the  recognit 
the  overriding  importance  of  the  socio-political  env 
in  an  insurgency  situation  and  the  compelling  need  £ 
government  to  address  the  grievances  of  the  pcoulace 
thereby  denying  the  guerrillas  the  support  of  the  pc 
Despite  the  bitter  experience  of  Vietnam,  the  “main 
area"  in  an  insurgency  remains  the  "hearts  and  minds 
peep 1 e . 
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Civic  Action.  From  the  military  stantiq 
element  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  populati 
defeating  an  insurgency  is  military  civic  act! 
use  of  the  military  to  build  up  a  country's  in 
facilitate  the  development  process  and  tiemonst 
people  the  concern  of  the  government  £ar  their 
In  assulting  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease,  t 
effective  military  units  are  those  from  the  co 
and  combat  service  support  branches.  Such  uni 
effective  because  they  have  the  capability  to 
improve  sanitary  conditions  and  conduct  other 
net i on— bui 1 di ng  operat i ons. 
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Svs  temi  c  _  C oorb  i  n  at  ion. .  The  need 
lational  objectives  leading  to  a 


States  national  objectives  leading  to  a  full 
counter— i nsurcency  plan  for  each  host  ccuntr 
various  regions  involving  multiple  governmen 
agencies  and  groups  concentrating  on  support 
legitimacy  of  the  government  by  effectively 
grievances  of  the  people  and  assisting  in  th 
required  economic  infrastructure  is  manifest 
is  the  need  to  adopt  a  systemic  approach  to 
includes  political,  economic,  psychosocial, 
comoonents  of  societv. 
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Use  of  Military  in  Civic  Action.  The  use  of  mi 
forces  in  civic  action  operations  has  long  been  recocn' 
and  used  by  both  Communist  and  non— Conmuni st  countries 
advance  their  national  objectives.  Latin  American 
militaries,  howevet  ,  nave  engaged  in  civic  action  only 
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sporadic** ly  and  with  varying  success-  The  Ur 4  ted  St 
has  used  its  -forces  in  successful  ,  though  limited-  mi 
civic  action  in  Latin  America  -for  some  time,  working 
local  governments  and  military  -forces  to  provide  cone 
convincing  proof  to  rural  populations  that  the  govern 
concerned  about  their  welfare.  United  States  Reserve 
have  increasingly  participated  in  such  operations  as 
adjunct  to  overseas  deployment  training-  United  Stat 
Reserve  Forces  operating  in  Latin  America  receive  val 
real— world  training  in  an  often  hostile,  -foreign  envi 
under  austere  conditions  emphasizing  competence  and 
self-reliance  and  leaving  behind  them  tangible  improv 
in  the  daily  lives  of  thousands  of  rural  canines  loos. 

Cajoab i  1  i  t i_es_ of  LJ.  S  .  Reserve  Forces.  Having  t 
of  the  Army's  engineer  and  hospital  units,  the  Resarv 
Components  are  uniquely  suited  to  military  human i tar i 
civic  assistance  operations  in  Central  America  and  th 
Caribbean.  Reserve  Component  soldiers,  however,  ness 
other  attributes  that  enhance  their  utility  ir  such 
operations.  They  bring  with  them  a.  wealth  of  civil!  a 
skills  not  found  in  the  active  military;  they  are  cer 
more  mature  than  the  active  military  forces;  thev  can 
potentially  provide  continuing  peopl s-tc-peopl s  links 
between  Central  American  and  Caribbean  villages  snri  1 
communities  in  the  United  States;  and  they  provide 
x:  rst-hand  feedback  on  the  situation  and  environment 
d'  recti  y  back  to  the  crass  roots  of  America. 


Folicy  Proposal ■  The  entire  oost-WWI 
United  States  has  been  to  seek  to  preserve  t 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  to  ensure 
southern  flank.  Now,  however,  the  Communist 
ar  unjust  status  quo  defended  by  an  entrench 
repressive  oligarchy  and  by  championing  the 
impoverished  masses,  have  staked  claim  to  wh 
to  be  the  morally  high  ground.  It  is  within 
United  States  to  reclaim  the  high  moral 
America  by  concentrat i ng  its  resources  on  er 
poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  that  give  ris 
i  nsuroenci es.  Wnile  the  U.S.  military  does 
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way  toward  this  goal  by  concentrating  ^escurt 
civic  action  ooerations  using  Reserve  Campons 
individuals  in  cooperative  efforts  with  Cent? 

author i t i es 
Toward  this 
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eon  cent  rate  the  maximum  amount  of  military 
hiimanitarian'civic  assistance  poss  ibie  at  ts* 
and  local  level  practical  to  assist  the  ru'al  canoe, 
to  improve  his  standard  of  living. 

Imp] l  ememtat  icn  .  The  implementation  of  suco  a 
strateqi c  policy  requires  the  ex  par  si  or  ard  z oss i b 1 e 
redirection  o*  on-going  U.S.  military  civic  action 
©Derations.  It  requires  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
he  given  the  -formal  mission  a*  military  humeri  tar  i  jr/rj  ■ 
assistance  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin- 
formal  mission  tasking  would  allow  the  Reserve  Cover, ran' 
undertake  civic  action  projects,  net  as  an  adjunct  to  u; 
training,  but  as  a  mission  unto  itself,  thus  enabling  t‘ 
to  apply  their  resources  directly  to  the  problems  at  ha: 
without  first  establishing  a  cogent  tie  to  mi ssi on-nel a' 
training.  With  such  latitude,  the  Reserve  Components  c; 
utilize  the  myriad  of  civilian  technical  skills  of  thei  •• 
individual  members  as  well  as  the  collective  skil’s  .©•?  ‘ 
units  to  attack  the  socio-economic  roots  of  :  ~<surgenr 
the  area. 
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...the  Russians  will  win  the 
world  bv  their  successes  in  a 
multitude  of  tinv  battles... 
mainlv  thev  will  take  Dlace  in 
the  minds  of  men.  Onlv 
occassional lv  will  the  battles 
be  violent:  but  the  sum  o-f 
these  tinv  battles  will  decide 
whether  our  wav  o-f  life  is  to 
perish  or  persi st ...  grand 
patterns  are  no  more  than  the 
sum  of  their  tinest  parts,  and 
it  is  on  this  basic  level  that 
we  are  losing  the  struggle. 

Lederer  and  Burdick. 

The  Ugly  American,  1958 
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Chanter  1 


INTRODUCTION 


South  o-f  the  Rio  Grande  lies  a  vast  and  varied  land. 
Latin  America.  From  Tiajuana  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  the 
countries  and  peoples  to  the  south  represent  a.  -fascinating 
and  often  perplexing  study  in  contrasts.  It  is  an  area  with 
enormous  human  resources  but  with  widely  divergent  local 
cultures  and  socio-economic  conditions.  The  Spanish, 
British,  French,  Portugese  and  Dutch  moulded  unique 
societies  in  the  Americas,  leaving  behind  them  strong 
cultural,  socio-economic  and  political  patterns  which 
persist  today.  In  the  northern  part  o-f  the  -eg  1  on  sits 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin,  home  to  ove-  1 
million  proud  but  mostly  poor,  and  often  desperate,  people. 
This  region  is  beset  with  a  variety  of  serious  political  , 
economic,  psvchosocial  and  military  problems.  Rampant 
poverty,  gross  inequities  of  income  distribution,  poor 
states  of  public  health,  inadequate  educational  systems, 
o-fficial  corruption,  narcotics  trafficking  and  Marxist— 
Leninist  opportunism  are  endemic. 

The  area  has  witnessed  a  series  of  extraordinary 
recent  events  which  have  catapulted  it  into  the 
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international  limelight.  The  Panama  Canal  treaties,  the 


Nicaraguan  revolution,  the  Salvadoran  civil  war.  the 
Guatemalan  insurgency,  renewed  Cuban  activitism  in 
revolutionary  activities  and  the  dramatic  increase  of 
Central  American  refugees  into  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  served  to  highlight  the  situation  in  Central 
America  (Sereseres  in  Fauriol,  19S5,  p. 10) .  The  importance 
o-f  the  area  and  Latin  America  in  general  have  become  topics 
■for  heated  debate.  In  the  United  States,  political 
conservatives  emphasize  the  geopolitical  importance  o-f  the 
area  citing  Mexican  oil,  the  Panama  Canal  and  safety  of 
Caribbean  shipping  lanes.  Liberals  turn  their  attention  to 
alleged  human  rights  violations  by  various  Latin  American 
governments  and  the  need  -for  land  re-form  and  elections 
(Berryman,  1987,  p.3).  There  is  no  consensus  on  even  the 
parameters  o-f  the  national  debate. 

Policy  proposals  -for  the  area  range  -from 
interventionist  to  isolationist.  Critics  o-f  current  Li.S. 
policy  in  the  region  regularly  resurrect  the  spectre  of  the 
Vietnam  debacle  as  both  practical  and  moral  justification 
for  a  U.S.  "hands-off"  attitude.  At  the  opposite  extreme, 
voices  from  the  right  are  heard  calling  for  direct  U.S. 
military  intervention;  they,  too,  citing  Vietnam  but  with 
the  opposite  conclusion  that  in  the  previous  conflict  the 


military  was  bridled  bv  con-fused  civilian  leadershiD  and  was 


prevented  -from  oainina  victorv  in  a  war  it  was  -fullv  capable 


o-f  winnina. 


The  region,  o-f  course,  has  not  always  been  accorded 


such  recoanition.  Schaultz  (1987)  notes 


Far  -from  the  site  o-f  world  con-flicts  and  tucked  securelv 
into  the  soft  underbellv  o-f  the  United  States,  until  verv 
recentlv  Latin  America  remained  isolated  in  the  auite 
backwater  o-f  international  relations.  The  -fact  that  much  o-f 
it  sat  rotting  under  the  control  o-f  U.  S. -supported  tvrants 
did  not  bother  manv  officials  whose  -foreign  policv  interests 
were  elsewhere,  (o.  320) 


Latin  America,  particularly  Central  America,  now  has 


moved  -from  the  backwater  to  center  staoe  of  international 


relations.  Revolutionarv  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 


area.  Ratliff  (in  Fauriol .  1985)  observes  that  "in  recent 


vears  the  Americas  have  seethed  with  the  hoDe  and  fear  of 


chanae"  (d.  190).  Many  see  such  chanaes  as  threatenina  to 


the  status  quo  with  which  the  United  States  has  been 


comfortable  for  many  years.  In  fact.  United  States  oolicv 


torward  the  area  appears  to  some  to  be  based  on  the 


assumption  that  Central  American  revolutionarv  movements  are 


essentially  Marxist  in  oriain  and  that,  should  thev  gain 


victorv.  the  resultino  revol uti onarv  Government  would  likelv 


align  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  United  States 


(Berrvman.  1983.  o.8). 


Regardless  of  orgin,  many  see  the  growing  instability 
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in  the  area  as  a  direct  threat  to  vital  United  States 

interests.  Fauriol  and  Hoehn  (in  Fauriol.  1985)  state 

. . . insurgent  activitv  has  been  inseparablv  linked  to 
ideological  -forces  hostile  to  the  United  States.... 
successive  guerrilla  victories  have  the  potential  far 
undermining  United  States  interests  throughout  the 
reqion.  (p. 192) 

Some  (Decker,  1987)  see  the  United  States  alreadv  at 

war  in  Latin  America,  struggling  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 

geopolitical  battle  for  the  area.  He  writes 

Several  hundred  vears  of  desperation,  despair  and 
deprivation  in  traditional  "have-not"  societies  have 
enabled  the  Soviet  Union,  through  the  use  of  its 
surrogates  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  to  engage  us  indirectlv 
and,  thus  far,  successful lv.  (p.60) 

Others  see  the  United  States  as  a  crioDled 
belligerent  in  the  struggle,  hobbled  bv  a  post-Vietnam 
"neo-isolationist"  foreign  policy  and  post -Watergate  loss  of 
national  confidence  (Ratliff  in  Fauriol.  1985.  o.  174). 

Central  to  the  debate  is  an  identification  of  the 
actual  United  States  strategic  security  interests  in  the 
area  and  a  delineation  of  an  appropriate  United  States 
policy  to  protect  such  interests.  Clearly,  there  is  no 
national  consensus  on  this  issue  either.  Equallv  clear  is 
the  fact  that  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  nation  never 
reached  agreement  on  these  topics.  The  result  was  a 
factious  bodv  politic,  deeolv  divided  as  to  the  ouroose  of 
the  war  and  the  U.S.  interests  at  stake.  Fiftv-five 
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thousand  American  names  inscribed  in  black  granite  on  the 
Washington  Mall  attest  to  the  conseauences  of  the  lack  o-f 
national  consensus. 

Central  America  itsel-f  lies  in  the  shadow  o-f  Vietnam 
and  in  the  eve  o-f  the  storm.  Manv  there  see  themselves  as 
“victims  o-f  the  global  oretentions,  ideological  ambitions, 
and  oarochial  interests  o-f  actors  outside  the  region" 
(Sereseres  in  Fauriol .  1985,  p.  100).  unwilling  plavers  in 
global  power  politics. 

While  the  winds  o-f  change  are  blowing  through  the 
region  with  increasing  velocity,  it  is  sobering  to  note  that 
the  gathering  storm  has  been  building  -for  some  time. 

LaFeber  (1984)  quotes  a  1964  "Survev  o-f  Latin  America" 
produced  bv  the  United  States  Central  Intelligence  Agencv  as 
stating 

The  hazards  of  governing  mav  be  increasing  rather  than 
lessening  in  Latin  America.  The  principal  reasons  are: 
the  pressures  among  organized  groups  and  peoples  for 
positive  and  radical  changes  in  the  ineouitable  and 
backward  socio-economic  structures  and  for  gains  in 
levels  of  living  are  mounting  steadilv.  In  manv  areas, 
inflation  has  caused  a  deterioration  in  levels  of  livina. 
Moreover,  political  and  popular  demands  for 
accomplishments  in  short  periods  of  time  are  irrational 
and  unrealistic.  Political  parties  and  candidates  who 
attain  power  by  election  as  well  as  rulers  who  seize 
power  extra-legallv  have  stimulated  popular  aspirations 
which  are  impossible  of  attainment,  even  granted 
unlimited  resources  and  extensive  periods  of  time.  In 
part  because  of  the  Latin  American  tradiaon.  the  public 
blames  governments  for  most  evils  and  failures,  while 
both  governments  and  peoples  look  abroad  for  convenient 
scaoeaoats.  <o . 155) 
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The  intervening  twentv- four  years  have  -failed  to 


allievate  the  situation.  After  two  and  a  hal-f  decades,  the 
winds  o-f  change  are  ousting  with  ever  increasing  -ferocitv- 
-fanned  now  by  Marx i st-Leni si st  ooportunists  anxious  to 
exploit  the  situation  to  their  own  ends.  The  gathering 
revolutionary  storm  threatens  to  uDset  the  existing  status 
quo  and  replace  it  with  a  new  order. 

LaFeber  (1984)  states  that  revol uti onarv  changes  in 
Latin  America  are  inevitable.  The  challenge  for  the  United 
States  is  to  understand  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
area,  analvze  their  root  causes  and  Drobable  conseauences 
and  formulate  a  reasonable  oolicv  that  will  balance  its  own 
long  term  strategic  interests  with  the  individual  and 
collective  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

To  that  end.  this  Daper  attempts  to  identify  the 
strategic  national  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
region,  examine  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  regional 
instability,  review  past  United  States  policies  in  the  area 
outline  the  parameters  of  a  developing  United  States 
doctrine  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict,  and  propose  an 
expanded,  strategic  military  humani tar i an/ci vi c  assistance 
mission  for  United  States  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 
a  mission  of  calculated  compassion  to  alleviate  the  root 
causes  of  Latin  American  insurgency — poverty,  social 


injustice,  ianorance  and  disease. 
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We  have  been  offerina  the 
Asian  nations  the  wrono 
kind  of  help.  We  have  so 
lost  sight  of  our  own  oast 
that  we  are  trving  to  sell 
guns  and  monev  alone, 
instead  of  remembering 
that  it  was  the  Quest  -for 
the  dianitv  of  -freedom 
that  was  responsible  -for 
our  own  wav  of  life. 

Lederer  and  Burdick 

The  Uolv  American.  1958 


Chapter 


UNITED  STATES  STRATEGIC  INTERESTS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

In  order  to  understand  the  national  debate  concerning 
United  States  policy  in  Latin  America  (to  include  the 
Caribbean  Basin  and  Central  America)  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  true  strategic  interests  a-f  the  United  States 
in  the  region.  As  with  almost  all  other  aspects  of  the 
debate,  there  is  no  consensus  on  exactly  what  such  interests 
are  and/or  the  extent  to  which  United  States  interests  in 
the  area  are  indeed  "strategic." 

Many  analysts  state  that  U.S.  interest  in  the  region 
is  just i Tied  out  o-f  concern  -for  the  region's  natural 
resources,  strategic  location  astride  important 
transportation  and  communication  routes  and  a  high  level  a-f 
U.S.  investment  (Ratliff  in  Fauriol,  1985,  p.  181).  Others 
(Kaplan,  1983;  Schoultz ,  1987;  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
1985)  note  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  is 
strategically  important  to  denv  military  access  to  the  area 
to  the  Soviets.  Some  state  the  United  States  should  be 
concerned  with  the  area  because  it  is  in  its  "backyard." 
Others  (Gordon,  1986,  p.  19),  however,  believe  the 
"proximity"  issue  is  important  onlv  in  terms  of  its  effect 


an  the  -flow  of  illegal  immiaraticn  to  the  United  States  anc 
its  effect  on  the  intentions  o-f  the  Soviet  Union  to 
establish  militarv  bases  in  the  region,  Sereseres  (in 
Fauriol.  1985.  g.  10&;  maintains  that  in  Central  America, 
other  than  the  Panama  Canal,  there  are  actual Iv  -few  truly 
strategic  interests  -for  the  United  States.  But.  in  the 
broader  context  o-f  the  Caribbean  Basin,  he  states.  Central 
America  becomes  an  imocrtant  component  o-f  a  Soviet  strategy 
to  erode  the  global  oositicn  o-f  the  United  States  and  diver 
U.S.  militarv  resources  -from  other  strategic  areas  (p.102). 
School tz  (1987.  d.  259)  states  that  it  is  the  Soviets' 
intention  to  disroot  the  American  strategic  rear  to  consume 
U.S.  resources. 

The  National  Bioartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America  (1984)  exolains  that  the  direct  United  States 
national  security  interests  in  the  region  include 
preventing : 

— A  series  o-f  developments  which  might  recuire  us  to 
devote  large  resources  to  defend  the  southern  approaches 
to  the  United  States,  thus  reducing  our  capacity  to 
defend  our  interests  elsewhere 

— A  potentially  serious  threat  to  our  shipping  lanes 
through  the  Caribbean 

—  A  orol i f erati on  of  Marx i st-Leni ni st  states  that 
would  increase  violence,  dislocation,  and  political 
repression  in  the  region 

— The  erosion  of  our  power  to  influence  events 
worldwide  that  would  flow  from  the  perception  that  we 


were  unable  to  influence  vital  events  close  to  home 

E::aminining  the  diplomatic  history  o-f  the  region, 
Sereseres  (in  Fauriol,  1935.  p.  100)  ooints  out  that  it 
has  historically  been  strategically  important  to  the  United 
States  and  that  this  historic  idea  remains  deeDlv  embedded 
in  the  mentalities  o-f  Washington  policy  makers. 

He  notes  that  United  States  interests  in  the  area  are 
threatened  bv  three  imoortant  developments:  1)  Low- Intensi tv 
Conflict  to  include  guerrilla  warfare,  terrorism  from  the 
left  and  the  right,  government  repression  and  border 
conflicts,  is  spreading  in  the  area:  2)  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
(with  Soviet  support)  are  actively  hostile  to  U.S. 
interests,  thus,  greatlv  complicating  U.S.  defense  planning 
in  other  areas  of  the  globe  which,  in  •  ~n ,  affects  global 
perceptions  of  U.S.  military  capability;  and  3)  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  capability  to  project  power  in  the  area  is  a 
destabilizing  element  (Sereseres  in  Fauriol .  1985.  o.  102). 

In  a  major,  multi-year  study  of  the  beliefs  of  United 
States  policy  makers  involving  hundreds  of  interviews  with 
policv  makers  both  in  and  out  of  power,  Schoultz  (1987) 
determined  that,  in  general .  United  States  interests  in  the 
area  can  be  analyzed  in  two  broad  areas:  strategic  access 
and  strategic  denial.  Strategic  access  refers  to  the 
relative  availability  of  raw  materials,  military 
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cooperation,  militarv  bases,  and  secure  lines  of 
communication.  Strategic  denial  refers  to  denving  potential 
enemies  access  to  the  above. 


Strateq i c  fic ce ss 


Raw  Materials 


The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  importer  a-? 
unprocessed  raw  materials  and  is  extraordinarily  dependent 
upon  a  number  of  critically  important  raw  materials 
(Schalutz,  19S7,  p.  141).  General  Ernest  Graves  (Schoultz, 
1987,  p.  147  citing  U.S.  Congress,  Foreign  Assistance 
Legislation  for  FY82) ,  then  Director  of  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency  (the  organization  that  administers  United 
States  military  aid  programs) ,  testified  to  congressional 
committees  that 

the  United  States  and  manv  of  our  allies  have  grown 
dependent  on  access  to  critical  raw  materials  imported 
from  Latin  America — petroleum,  natural  gas,  iron  ora  and 
bauxite  to  name  a  few... we  can  ill  afford  to  run  the  risk 
of  disruption  of  access  to  these  critical  raw 
materials,  (p.  77) 

The  key  to  understanding  the  criticality  of  raw 
materials  to  the  strategic  well-being  of  the  United  States 
is  to  understand  the  term  "strategic."  There  is,  however, 
debate  on  its  definition.  The  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Filing  Revision  Act  of  1979,  Public  Law 
96-41,  Section  12,  (Schoultz.  1987)  states  that 
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Stategic  and  critical  materials  are  materials  that  a) 
would  be  needed  to  suoply  the  military,  industrial  and 
essential  civilian  needs  of  the  United  States  during  a 
national  emergency  and  b)  are  not  -found  in  production  in 
the  U.S.  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  such  need. 

(p.  148) 

Schoultz  (1987).  however,  criticizes  such  a  defination  as  a 
"guns  and  butter"  apDroach  that  includes  "essential  civilian 
needs"  and  produces  a  bloated  list  of  more  than  45  nonfuel 
minerals  from  which  the  United  States  is  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  twentv— six  (p.  148) . 

The  Government  Accounting  Office  (Schoultz,  1987, 
o.  149  citing  U.S.  GAO,  1982,  p.  5)  states  that  the  United 
States  in  vulnerable  in  12  of  45  nonfuel  minerals:  Bauxite, 
chromium,  Columbian,  gold,  manganese,  nickle.  platinum-group 
metals,  tantalum,  tin.  titanium  and  tungstun.  He  criticizes 
the  GAO  report  as  failing  to  adequately  account  for  domestic 
supplies  to  include  recvclina  and  for  not  including  Canadian 
supplies  in  the  eauation  (p.  149). 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  report.  U.S. 
Economic  Dependence  of  Six  Strategic  Non-Fuel  Mineral s , 
(Schoultz.  1987)  identifies  nonfuel  minerals  that  are  "1) 
essential  for  the  oroduction  for  military  equipment.  2)  not 
found  or  found  only  in  small  amounts  in  the  U.S.  and  3)  for 
which  substitutes  are  essentially  unavailable"  (o.  149). 

Schoultz  (1987.  oo.  149-151)  uses  the  GAO  defination  to 
identify  and  give  examDles  of  military  use  of  eight  trulv 


strategical  1  v  critical  non-fuel  minerals  (bauxite,  chromium. 


cabal t .  columbium.  manganese,  pi ati num-oroup  metals, 
tantalum  and  titanium)  and  a  ninth  important  raw  material, 
petrol eum. 

Bauxite.  Ninetv— four  oercent  o-f  the  United  States' 
bauxite  supply  is  imported.  Militarily,  the  mineral  is  used 
in  vehicles  and  ammunition.  It  is  essential  to  the 
production  o-f  aluminium.  Each  Pratt  and  Whitnev  F-1B0 
engine  -for  F— 15  and  F— 1£>  -fighter  aircraft  uses  720  lbs  o-f 
aluminium. 

Cobalt .  Cobalt  is  used  to  manufacture  alloys  for  iet 
turbine  blades  and  high  stress  aircraft  structural 
components.  Each  F-100  aircraft  engine  contains  910  lbs  of 
cobalt.  The  mineral  is  also  used  in  missile  controls, 
precision  rollers  and  recoil  springs  for  tanks.  The  United 
States  has  no  productive  capacity  for  cobalt. 

Col umbi urn.  Used  to  manufacture  allovs  for  aerosDace 
use  (an  F-100  engine  contains  171  lbs),  the  United  States  is 
100X  dependent  on  foreign  imports. 

Manganese.  The  United  States  imports  1007  of  its 
manganese  needs.  This  mineral,  essential  in  making  steel, 
shares  the  distinction  (with  chromite)  of  not  being  found 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Platinum-group  Metals.  Having  only  1.37.  of  the 
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world's  known  reserves  of  these  metals  (platinum,  palladium. 
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iridium,  osmium,  rhodium  and  ruthenium) .  the  United  States 
must  import  857.  o-f  its  needs.  Platinum-group  metals  are 
used  in  manufacturing  sensitive  electronic  eqipment  and  in 
processing  petrochemicals. 

Tantalum.  Having  no  substitute  mineral,  the  United 
States  is  100%  dependent  o-f  foreign  suppliers.  Tantalum  is 
used  in  control  svstem  capacitors  of  iet  engines. 

Titanium.  Titanium  sponge  metal  is  essential  for  a 
varietv  of  uses  in  aerospace  applications.  More  than  807.  of 
current  U.S.  titanium  consumption  is  used  in  aircraft 
production  (the  F-100  jet  engins  contains  5,366  lbs  and  the 
B-l  bomber  used  125  tons  of  titanium  sponge  metal).  The 
United  States,  with  only  1.4%  of  the  world's  known  titanium 
reserves,  imports  almost  all  its  needs. 

There  are  a  varietv  of  mediating  influences  which 
impact  on  the  critical i tv  of  these  minerals.  These  include: 
1)  substitutes  are  sometimes  available  (one  third  of  U.S. 
chromium  consumption  and  40%  of  cobalt  production  is 
replaceable  bv  other  minerals) ,  2)  new  reserves  might  be 
discovered,  3)  U.S.  consumption  might  be  reduced  (U.S. 
defense  industries  currentlv  consume  onlv  47.  of  all 
aluminium.  3%  of  the  ol  atinum-grouo  metals.  57.  of  the 
manganese,  77.  of  the  chromium  and  17%  of  the  cobalt  used  in 
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the  country,  4)  the  U.S.  has  been  stockpi 1 i ng  strategic 
minerals  since  1966,  5)  a  partial  loss  o-f  supply  is  more 
likely  than  a  complete  loss  (-few  o-f  the  minerals  come  -from  a 
single  source) ,  and  6)  demand  could  cease  (zirconium  and 
hafnium  demand  -fell  when  utility  companies  stopped  building 
commercial  nuclear  reactors)  (Schoultz,  1987,  p.  153). 

O-f  the  above  eight  strategically  critical  minerals, 
the  United  States  imports  -four  -from  Latin  America  (Schoultz, 
1987,  p.  154  citing  U.S.  Dept  of  Commerce,  "U.S.  Imports," 
1981 ) : 

—  167  of  U.S.  imported  manganese  (Brazil,  107.,  and 
Mexico,  67) 

— 177.  of  U.S.  imported  tantalum  (especially  from  Brazil 
although  there  are  17  other  suppliers  including  Canada, 
West  Germany  and  Austria) 

— 337  of  U.S.  imparted  calumbium  (especially  from  Brazil) 

— 797.  of  U.S.  imported  bauxite  (Jamaica,  527,  Surinam, 

97,  Brazil,  67,  Guyana,  47,  Dominican  Republic,  47  and 
Haiti,  27) 

In  addition,  approximately  one-third  of  U.S.  imported 
oil  comes  from  Latin  America  (Mexico,  227,  and  Venezuela, 


107)  . 


He  concludes  that  the  United  States  is  trul^ 


dependent  on  Latin  American  sources  for  only  one  of  the 
essential  commodities,  bauxite  (principally  Jamaican);  that 
Brazil  supplies  much  columbium,  manganese,  tantalum  and 
bauxite  to  the  United  States  (but  never  more  than  one-third 
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of  U.S.  demand);  that  Mexico  supplies  significant  amounts  o-f 


petroleum  and  manganese;  and  Venezuela  supplies  a 
siqni-ficant  amount  o-f  petroleum.  Schoultz  concludes, 
therefore,  that  U.S.  dependence  on  Latin  America  as  a 
supplier  o-f  strateqic  raw  materials  is  "-fairly  modest"  with 
most  supplies  concentrated  in  Jamaica.  Brazil.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  (Schoultz,  1987,  p.  156—157). 

Military  Assistance  to  U.S.  Forces 

Some  argue  that  the  United  States  needs  to  maintain 
its  influence  in  Latin  America  in  order  to  secure  the 
assistance  o-f  Latin  American  military  -forces  during  future 
conflicts  for  purposes  of  "hemispheric  defense."  History 
has  shown,  however.  that  in  a  crisis  situation  each  country 
will  follow  what  it  perceives  to  be  its  own  best  interests 
which  may  or  mav  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  Schoultz  (1987,  pp.  174-190)  notes  that  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Brazil,  Latin  American  participation  in 
World  War  II  was  very  modest.  In  the  forseeable  future,  he 
states , 

only  those  armed  farces  whose  very  existance  is 
dependent  upon  continuous  infusions  of  U.S.  aid — El 
Salvador  and  Honduras  are  the  principal  current  examples 
— are  believed  to  be  ready  to  support  the  U.S.  in  a 
crisis.  Thev  are,  however,  unable  to  provide  anvthina 
mare  than  symbolic  assistance,  (p.  190) 

Therefore,  U.  S.  strateqic  contingency  plans  place  little 


reliance  upon  securing  the  assistance  of  Latin  American 
militaries  in  anv  conflict  situation  that  might  have  a 
significant  impact  upon  the  defense  of  the  continental 
United  States. 


Military  Bases 

United  States  access  to  militarv  facilities  in  the 
region,  however,  is  strategically  important.  Schoultz 
(1987,  pp.  160— 166)  catalogues  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
most  important  U.S.  bases  in  the  Caribbean  Basin: 

— Andres  Island,  Bahamas — has  U.S.  Navy's  Underseas  Test 
and  Evaluation  Center  (AUTEC)  to  test  anti-submarine 
equipment. 

— Navv  Sound  Surveillance  Svstem  (SONUS)  sites  are 
located  in  the  Bahamas.  Grand  Turk.  Sabana  Seca  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  on  Antigua.  These  sites  helps  ensure 
that  no  submarine  enters  the  Caribbean  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  U.S.  Navv.  Strategically,  for  the 
United  States,  the  SONUS  sites  in  the  Bahamas  are  the 
most  imoortant  in  the  entire  Caribbean. 

— Puerto  Rico — in  addition  to  the  SONUS  site,  has 

Roosevelt  Naval  Base,  the  Vieques  range  and  five  other 
militarv  installations  including  Ramev  Field  (a  former 
B-52  base) . 

— Guantanamo,  Cuba — an  undef ensible,  easilv  blockadeable 
militarv  base  of  questionable  strategic  utility.  The 
base  is  host  to  a  Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Activity  (SIMA)  and  a  Fleet  Training  Group  (FTG)  to 
train  ships'  crews  in  operations  and  maintenance.  The 
justification  far  the  continued  existance  of 
Guantanamo,  however,  appears  to  be  more  political  than 
mi 1 i tarv. 


Schoultz  (1987,  pp.  166-167)  explains  that  the 
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largest  concentration  of  U.S,  military  bases  and  personnel 
in  Latin  America  is  in  Panama.  The  United  States  Southern 
Command  (SOUTHCOM.) ,  headquartered  at  Quarry  Heights,  is 
responsible  for  the  defense  o-f  the  canal  (a  mission 
scheduled  to  cease  in  the  year  2000) ,  the  support  of  U.S. 
military  representati ves  throughout  Latin  America  to  include 
supervision  of  military  aid  programs  and  support  of  military 
advisory  assistance  groups  (MILSPs,  MAAGs  and  Mobile 
Training  Team,  CMTTsJ),  and  coordinating  U.S.  exercises  in 
the  region.  Stationed  in  Panama  are  the  9,000  man  193rd 
Infantry  Brigade,  a  squadron  of  Air  Force  A-7  light  attach 
jets  and  the  3rd  Battal i on/7th  Special  Forces  Group 
(approximately  400  soldiers).  The  United  States  also 
maintains  an  electronic  intelligence  facility  on  Galeta 
Island;  runs  three  Inter-American  military  networks  (the 
Inter-American  Military  Network,  Army;  the  Inter— Amer i can 
Telecommunications  System,  Air  Force;  and  the  Inter-American 
Naval  Telecommunications  Network,  Navy);  supports  the 
Inter-American  Air  Force  Academy,  Small  Craft  Instructors 
and  Technical  Team,  the  Inter— Amer i can  Navy 

Telecommunications  Network  Training  Facility  and  the  Jungle 
Operations  Training  Center  at  Ft  Sheridan,  the  only  U.S. 
jungle  warfare  training  facility  (trains  approx i matel y 
11,000  sol di ers/vear ) . 
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In  Honduras,  the 


United  States  maintains  a.  tsmoora.rv 
but  inde-finite  oresence  at  Honduras'  Palmerola  Air  Force 
Base . 

Schou.ltz  (1987.  cd.  173-174)  concludes  that  the 
United  States  has  only  modest  military  -Facilities  in  Latin 
America  and  notes  that  the  Deoartrnent  c-f  Detense  sc  ends  c--Lv 
1/283  o-f  its  overseas  eerscnnel  budget  to  sta-F-F  U.S, 
facilities  in  Latin  America.  He  states  there  are  two 
reasons  tor  the  limited  U.S.  military  in  the  region.  First . 
tew  Latin  American  governments  want  U.S.  bases  or  their 
territory.  Second,  there  is  broad  consensus  among  U.S. 
detense  policy  makers  that  there  is  no  need  tor  more  J,E- 
bases  in  the  region  and  even  a.  -feeling  that  the  tew  e  i  stir-; 
U.S.  bases  there  expose  the  country  to  risks  (riots, 
demonstrations,  terrorists,  hostages,  etc)  without 
cor  tr i but i no  acuailv  to  United  States  security. 
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war.  Soviet  strategy,  Gordon  states,  calls  -for  making 
incursions  into  the  Caribbean  to  threaten  NATO's  li-feline 
and  arouse  U.S.  public  ODinion  to  demand  a  diversion  of  more 
U.S.  -farces  to  the  Caribbean  to  prevent  attacks  on  the  U.S. 
mainland. 

Schoultz  (1987)  acknowledges  the  importance  o-f  the 
Caribbean  SLOCs  to  U.S.  security  but  undertakes  a  more 
detailed  analysis  o-f  the  definition  and  role  of  SLOCs.  Such 
an  analysis  is  critical  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
geopolitical  significance  of  the  area  to  U.S.  strategic 
interests. 

He  notes  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  TransDortati on 
has  identified  and  numbered  64  standard  United  States  ocean 
trade  routes  that  are  "essential  to  the  promotion, 
develooment.  expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States"  (Schoultz.  198/.  pp.  191-192 
citing  U.S.  DOT,  U.S.  Oceanborne  Foreign  Trade  Routes,  1984. 
pp.  vii-viii.  90).  Of  the  64  standard  U.S.  ocean  trade 
routes,  five  begin  or  end  in  the  Caribbean.  Two  of  the  five 
are  of  critical  strategic  importance:  1)  U.S.  East 
Coast -Caribbean  route  and  2)  U.S.  Gulf  ports-Cari bbean 
route.  In  1982,  the  Gulf  ports  alone  accounted  for  more 
than  50X  of  all  U.S.  seaborne  trade  (Scholutz,  1987.  p.  200 
citing  U.S.  DOT,  pp.  186-187,  209.  212.  288,  292,  302-307 
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Schoultz  (1987,  pp.  204-211)  argues  that  U.' 


economic  dependence  on  the  Caribbean  SLQCs  are,  however,  in 
part  a  -function  o-f  domestic  political  policies.  He  notes 
that  i-f  Congress  did  not  require  that  Alaska  North  Slope  oil 
be  consummed  domestically  and  be  carried  on  U.S.  -flag 
carriers,  the  amount  o-f  petroleum  transiting  the  Caribbean 
SLOCs  would  diminish.  Additionally,  the  importance  would 
decline  -further  i-f  East  Coast  cities  would  reverse 
themselves  and  grant  permission  -for  the  construction  o-f 
off-shore  facilities  to  offload  supertankers .  Finally,  the 
construction  of  a  major  pipeline  from  the  Texas  border  to 
the  Mexican  oilfields  would  further  eliminate  shipping  oil 
across  water .  Nevertheless,  he  acknowledges  that  political 
realities  are  a  fact  of  life  and,  although  political 
decisions  could  alter  the  importance  of  the  Caribbean  SLCCs. 
this  probably  will  not  occur. 

The  official  U.S.  government  position  on  the 
importance  of  the  Caribbean  SLOCs  has  not  changed  since 
Fresident  Reagan,  in  introducing  his  1982  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  stated  "...nearly  half  our  trade,  two  thirds  of 
our  imported  oil  and  over  half  of  our  imported  strategic 
materials  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  (Schoultz,  1987,  p.  202  citing  Weekly  Compilation  of 
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Presidential  Documents,  18  Mar  1982.  d.  219). 


In  aeneral . 


there  aopears  to  be  concensus  within  policv  making  circles 
that  the  Caribbean  SLOCs  constitute  a  major  economic 
lifeline  for  the  United  States. 

Sordon  (1986.  d.  24)  notes  that  the  Caribbean  SLOCs 
are  of  imoortance  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
Western  Euraoe.  He  observes  that  each  vear  more  than  25.000 
ships  pass  through  or  skirt  the  Caribbean  Basin.  One  half 
European  imported  oil  and  25'/.  of  its  food  supplv  utilizes 
these  routes.  In  addition,  the  Caribbean  contains  the 
strategic  choke  points  through  which  13  major  trade  routes 
lead  directly  to  the  Canal"  (Schoultz,  1987,  p.  199  citing 
Rvan .  1977,  p.  48).  Thus,  the  area  has  immense  importance 
to  the  worldwide  economy. 

But,  from  a  strategic  standDoint,  it  is  in  the 

miltary  eauatian  that  the  Caribbean  SLOCs  are  most 

important.  Casper  Weinberger,  former  U.S.  Secretarv  of 

Defense,  (Schoultz,  1987,  p.203  citing  U.S.  Department  of 

Defense  Annual  Report  to  Congress,  FYS3)  has  stated 

...in  wartime,  half  of  NATO's  supplies  would  transit  bv 
sea  from  Gulf  ports  through  the  Florida  straits  and 
onward  to  Europe.  Much  of  the  petroleum  shipments  and 
important  reinforcements  destined  for  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  would  also  sail  from  Gulf  ports.  The  security  of 
our  maritime  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  hence,  is 
critical  to  the  securitv  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

(p.  11-23) 

Although  some  question  the  likelihood  of  an  attack 
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against  NATO  shippinq  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Balt  at 
Mexico  or  the  inabilitv  ot  the  U.S.  Navy  to  protect  such 
shippinq  (Schoultz,  1987,  p.  212),  others  argue  that  such 
attacks  must  be  taken  into  account  and  that  air  cover  and 
naval  protection  tor  such  shippinq  is  essential  (Gordon. 
1986,  p.  20). 


Panama  Canal 

The  economic  importance  ot  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
U.S.  economy  is  widely  acknowledged.  Six tv-five  percent  ot 
the  shios  transiting  the  Canal  carry  goods  to  or  tram  the 
United  States  (U.S.  Departments  ot  State  and  Defense.  1985. 
o.  5)  Some,  however,  question  the  importance  of  the  Canal  to 
the  strategic  military  security  of  the  United  States. 
Schoultz  (1987,  pp.  215-219)  states  that,  the  military 
importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  recent  years  has 
diminished  greatly.  He  argues  that  the  Navy's  principal 
fighting  units,  the  carrier  battle  groups,  cannot  use  the 
Canal  and  that  there  are  alternative  routes  for  logistical 
resupply  of  American  forces  overseas.  He  notes  also  that  in 
a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  Panama  Canal  "would  be 
reduced  to  rubble  in  a  matter  of  minutes"  and  that  "no 
facility  that  is  so  vulnerable  to  Soviet  nuclear  attack  can 
be  allowed  to  remain  vital  to  U.S.  security."  Thus,  he 
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argues,  while  the  Panama  Canal  is  an  unquestioned 
convenience  tor  U.S.  military  planners  land  is  ot 
significant  economic  importance],  it  is  no  longer 
"essential"  to  U.S.  military  security. 

Strategic  Denial 

Soviet  Military  Bases 

The  other  side  of  the  strategic  coin  for  the  United 
States  is  the  Question  of  strategic  denial  of  access  bv  the 
Soviet  Union  to  influence  and  resources  in  the  Caribbean 
region.  Schoultz  (19S7,  p.  229)  states  that  manv  officials 
in  the  United  States  government  greatly  fear  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  military  bases  in  the  region  from 
which  they  could  project  power  into  other  areas.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  presence  of  Soviet  militarv  bases  in 
the  area  would  have  significant  military  advantages  for  the 
Soviet  Union  particularly  from  a  cost-effectiveness 
viewpoint.  He  states 

...it  is  virtually  impossible  to  mount  a  global  naval 
policv  without  extended  bases,  for  the  absence  of  bases 
makes  costing  (sic)  astronomical.  The  maintenance  of  an 
American  base  posture  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  exclusion 
of  further  Soviet  basing  involves  in  a  vital  way  the 
entire  cost  structure  of  the  American  military 
establ i shment ...  Ex tended  basing  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  sharplv  reduces  the  cost  of  Soviet  naval  threat  and 
by  correlation  sharply  increases  the  costs  of  American 
defensive  operations.  (Scholutz,  1987,  p.  253  citing 
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Kaplan,  1983,  p.  58) 

A  Soviet  air  base,  Schoultz  <1987,  p.  58)  notes  would 
complicate  U.S.  defense  planning  by  requiring  the  U.S.  to 
rein-force  its  existing  air  defense  and  radar  warning 
capability  in  the  South.  Additionally,  such  an  air  base 
could  be  used  to  provide  close  air  support  to  ground  -forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Cor  its  surrogate]  as  well  as  increasing 
the  refueling  capability  of  Soviet  aircraft  (p.  266). 

The  establishment  of  a  Soviet  naval  base,  however, 
would  be  the  most  probl emati cal  development  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view.  Schoultz  <1987,  pp.  254-257)  contends  that  a 
Soviet  submarine  base  in  Latin  America  with  facilities  for 
replacement  crews  would  1)  increase  on-station  time  bv 
20-507.  thereby  increasing  fleet  efficiency  <the  same  number 
of  submarines  would  produce  more  military  capability  or  thev 
could  maintain  the  same  capability  using  fewer  submarines, 
thereby  freeing  up  other  submarines  for  other  missions  such 
as  trailing  U.S.  carriers  deploying  out  of  Norfolk;  such 
bases  would  be  of  more  importance  for  attack  submarines  and 
older  SSBNs) :  and  2)  increase  their  ability  to  deploy  their 
submarines  secretly  (would  make  it  harder  and  more  expensive 
for  the  United  States  to  keep  track  of  all  its  submarines). 

Schoultz  points  out  that  the  Soviets  already  have  a 
military  base  in  the  Caribbean.  Cuba.  But,  he  contends . f ram 
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a  strategic  standpoint,  because  o-f  the  U.S.  military 
dominance  in  the  area,  the  Soviets  cannot  a-f-ford  to  place 
true  strategic  reliance  on  Cuba  or  on  any  other  military 
base  in  Latin  America  <p.237).  Thus,  while  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  present  or  future  Soviet  bases  in  the 
area,  he  questions  the  degree  of  true  strategic  importance 
the  Soviet  Union  places  on  such  bases. 

Soviet  Bases  for  Subversi on 

Mora  insidious  and  perhaps  more  feared  than  Soviet 
military  bases  in  the  region  is  the  possibility  of  the 
creation  of  "additional  platforms  for  regional  subversion 
and  Communist  expansion,  north  to  Mexico  and  south  to 
Panama..."  (U.S.  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  1935,  p. 
41).  The  spread  of  Communist  subversion  would,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of 
secure  mainland  bases. 

Summary 

Although  debatable  as  to  degree,  there  i s  no  doubt 
that  vital  United  States  national  interests  are  at  stake  in 
Cenral  America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin.  Raw  materials, 
notably  bauxite  from  Jamaica  and  oil  from  Mexico  and 


Venezuela,  are  strategi cal ly  significant  to  the  United 
States.  Various  military  bases,  to  include  those  in  Panama, 
as  well  as  the  various  Naval  Sound  Surveillance  System  sites 
scattered  around  the  area,  are  militarily  important.  The 
area  has  sea  lanes  of  communication  and  the  Panama  Canal, 
passages  of  strategic  economic  and  considerable  military 
importance  to  the  United  States.  Finally,  denial  of  the 
region  to  Soviet  military  access  is  of  undeniable  military 
importance.  Even  a  critical  examination  reveals  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  to  have  significant  strategic 
importance  to  United  States  national  interests,  interests 


which  the  country  is  obligated  to  protect 
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Before  leavino  Burma.  Father 
Finian  added  a  oaraoraoh  to 
his  oersanal  diarv.  "It  is 
reassurino  to  learn  that  what 
is  humane  and  decent  and 
rioht  -for  oeoDle  is  also 
attractive  to  them."  he  wrote. 
"The  evil  o-f  Communism  is  that 
it  has  masked  -from  native 
Deaoles  the  si mole  tact  that 
it  intends  to  ruin  them.  When 
Americans  do  what  is  riaht  and 
necessarv.  thev  are  also  doino 
what  is  effective." 


Lederer  and  Burdick 
The  Ualv  American.  1958 
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INSTABILITY: 

CONVERGING  REVOLUTIONS 

The  common  denominator  in  almost  all  U.S.  thinking 
about  Latin  America  is  "instability."  The  issue  of 
instabilitv  has  dominated  United  States  oolicv  towards  the 
region  since  World  War  II  (Schoultz .  1987,  op.  11-13). 
Instabilitv  has  mast  o-f  ten  been  seen  as  antagonistic  to 
United  States  interests  and  as  something  to  be  feared  and 
-fought.  Recentlv.  however,  others  have  come  to  believe 
Latin  American  instabilitv  mav  be  both  inevitable  and 
desirable,  something  to  be  understood  and  even  carefullv 
encouraoed. 

Hoehn  and  Weiss  (in  Fauriol.  1985.  d.  39)  state 
"Latin  America  is  a  develooing  region:  with  development 
comes  change,  and  change  is  often  accompanied  bv 
instabilitv."  Thev  note  that  the  Dotential  for  increased 
insurgent  activitv  in  the  changing  Latin  American  world  is 
great  and  will  constitute  a  challenge  to  the  existing  oower 
base. 

Schoultz  (1987.  o.  14)  traces  the  post-World  War  II 
United  States  view  of  Latin  American  instabilitv.  Durina 
the  Cold  War  oeriod.  he  states,  the  virtual lv  unanimous 
opinion  among  U.S.  Dolicv  makers  was  that  Latin  Amercan 


instability  was  caused  bv  Communist  adventurism  and.  i f  left 


unchallenged,  would  constitute  a  threat  to  United  States 
securitv.  Such  a  view,  he  writes,  was  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  Cold  War  policy  of  containment  of  Communism  and 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  mid-1950s  with  the  U.S.— backed 
overthrow  of  the  Arbenz  government  in  Guatemala. 

Gradually,  however,  other  causes  of  instability 
beaan  to  come  to  the  fore.  In  1953.  Milton  Eisenhower  went 
on  a  fact  findina  visit  to  Latin  America.  He  returned 
convinced  that  a  root  cause  of  the  region's  problems  were 
grinding  Dovertv  and  stunted  economic  development.  oroblems 
with  which  the  United  States  could  help  (Schoultz.  1987.  d. 
15) .  He  stated 

Leaders  of  the  nations  to  the  South,  recoanizina  that  too 
manv  of  their  peoDle  are  desperately  ooor.  that 
widesoread  illiteracy  is  a  handicap  to  progress,  that 
educational  and  health  facilities  are  woeful lv  inadeauate 
...look  to  the  United  States  for  helo.  (Eisenhower.  1953. 
cited  in  Schoultz.  1987.  p.  15) 

During  the  1960s.  many  policv  makers  gradually 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that,  while  Communist  adverturism  was 
a  contributor,  the  primary  cause  of  Latin  American 
instability  was  actually  the  reoion's  poverty.  President 
Kennedy,  perceiving  two  causes,  devised  two  solutions, 
counterinsurgency  oroarams  (Special  Forces.  AID  Office  of 
Public  Safety)  to  fight  Communist  insurgency  and  the 


Alliance  for  Progress  to  fight  poverty  (Schoultz.  1987. 
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19).  Scncultz  aroues  that  such  a  policy  was  fundamental 1 v 
•flawed  in  that  it  assumed  that  "communists"  and  "the  ooor" 
were  two  separate  groups.  Policies  designed  to  counter  the 
•former  often  alienated  the  latter. 

During  the  late  1970s.  Schoultz  <1987.  p.  21)  notes, 
consensus  an  the  causes  and  even  importance  of  Latin 
American  instability  evaporated.  He  sees  three  groups  now 
emerging  from  the  debate.  The  first  believes  that 
instability  is  bad  for  U.S.  interests  and  is  caused  bv 
Communism.  The  second  also  believes  that  instability  is  bad 
but  feels  the  root  cause  of  instability  in  Latin  America  is 
poverty.  The  third,  newer,  group  believes  that  instability 
is  not  necessarily  bad  for  U.S.  interests  and  that 
instability  could  lead  to  reforms  within  Latin  American 
countries  which,  in  turn,  could  lessen  or  end  the 
deprivation  and  injustices  of  the  region.  He  states  that 
the  emerging  third  group  believes  that  long  term  United 
States  security  would  be  enhanced  by  the  transformation  of 
Latin  American  social  and  political  systems  to  provide 
"greater  epualitv  in  the  distribution  of  political  and 
economic  resources"  <o.  21). 

Schoultz  (1987.  p.  21)  states  that  this  emerainp 
third  body  of  opinion  is  tantamount  to  revolution.  The 
Latin  American  reforms  necessary  to  effect  a  rapid  reduction 


of  economic  deorivation  and  DOlitical  injustice  would 
themselves  be  revolutionary.  The  reconstruction  o-f  the 
“existing  structures  o-f  socioeconomic  privilege"  would 
inevitablv  lead  to  a  oeriod  o-f  chaos,  ie.  to  instabilitv. 
Manv  -fear  that  during  this  unstable  transition  period 
Communists  would  seize  the  ooportunitv  to  take  power.  Thus, 
the  emeraing  opinion  that  revolution  is  both  inevitable  and 
desireable  tor  long  ferm  United  States  securitv  interests 
-flies  in  the  -face  o-f  all  post— World  War  II  U.S.  policv 
towards  the  region.  Nevertheless.  Schoultz  sees  sians  that 
such  an  opinion  is  gaining  respect  and.  if  it  persists  and 
prevails,  will  "change  forever  the  face  of  United  States 
oolicv  toward  Latin  America"  <p.  21). 


Poverty  and  Injustice 

The  fact  that  oovertv  exists  in  Latin  America  is 
abundantly  clear  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The  causes 
and  conseauences  of  that  poverty  are  perhaps  not  so  evident. 
The  U.S.  Congress  House  Committee  on  Appropri at i ons 
(Schoultz.  1987.  p.  71)  stated  in  1981  "...the  unrest  we 

see  in  the  region  today  is  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the 
ineaui table  development  patterns  of  the  past  and.  in  a 
number  of  coutries.  the  present.”  Hultman  (1986)  agrees, 
savina  "internal  dissatisfaction  with  social  ineauities. 
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economic  dec.  i vat ion  and  political 


i  sol  at  i  on  h  e.ve  q  i  ven  r  i 
to  manv  indigeneous  insurgencies  throughout  the  hemisohers" 
!o.  6)  . 


P  er  v  asive  _Po  verjtv 

In  the  more  limited  area  o-f  Central  America.  McEwi  n 
and  R.addell  (1936)  state  “The  oroblem  in  Central  America  is 
not  ultimately  communism,  the  oroblem  is  starvation  and 
:onorancs"  <d.  65).  The  National  Bioartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America  (1934)  states  "the  commanding  issue  in  all 
of  Latin  America  is  the  i  mocver  i  shment  o-f  the  oecole"  (p. 
24).  LaFeber  (1934)  argues  that  the  -fundamental  'eason  whv 
Central  American  peasants  have  joined  insurgencies  is 
"...not  because  thev  knew  or  cared  anvthina  about 
liar x  i  sm.  ..  [but  3  ..  .because  their  children  starved..."  <o. 
274).  People  struggling  against  starvation,  ignorance  and 
disease  value  political  ideology  onlv  to  the  extent  that  it 
affects  their  own  desperate  condition. 

Altimir  (1982.  quoted  in  School tz.  1987.  p.  75) 
observes  that 

Fortv  percent  of  households  in  Latin  America  live  in 
poverty,  meaning  that  thev  cannot  purchase  the  minimum 
basket  of  goods  reguired  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
basic  needs,  and...  207.  of  all  households  live  in 
destitution,  meaning  that  thev  lack  the  means  of  buying 
even  the  food  that  would  provide  them  with  a  minimally 
adeouate  diet.  (p.  78) 
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Observing  that  oolicv  makers  in  oeneral  believe  that 


povertv  is  the  -first  step  alona  the  road  to  instability 
(Schoultz.  1987)  writes 


On  four  kev  beliefs  there  is  a  near  perfect  concensus: 

1)  Povertv  is  un iusti f i abl v  widespread  in  Latin  America:  ' 

2)  structural  changes  reduce  the  traditional  oassivitv  of  ‘ 

the  ooor:  3)  oolitical  mobilization  heightens  class  < 

tensions:  and  4)  elite  intransigence  makes  instability 
inevitable. (o.  74)  * 

Below,  he  diaarams  the  path  by  which  poverty  and  iniustice 

lead  to  instability  in  Latin  America  <d.  72).  ' 


Povertv 


as  Cause 


of 


< 

Instability  ! 


Structural  Change 
Povertv  and  Modernization 


and  Organization 
(Political  Mobilization) 

i 

Low  Level  Instabilitv 

Elite  Intr ansi  pence 


High  Level  Instabilitv 
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Revol ut i on  of  Rising  Expectations 

Schoultz  (1987.  od.  79-81)  affirms  that  there  is 
widespread  agreement  that  povertv  underlies  instabilitv  in 
the  region,  but  he  retoricallv  Questions  whv  peasants,  who 
have  suffered  in  silence  oovertv  and  political  repression 
•for  centuries,  have  now  suddenly  decided  to  raise  up  in 
insurrection.  He  attributes  the  change  to  the  "Revolution 
at  Rising  Expectations"  spurred  on  bv  structural  changes  o-f 
the  Latin  American  societies,  particularly  changes  in 
transportation  and  communication.  Berrvman  (1983,  p.  10) 
agrees,  stating  that  the  expectations  o-f  the  peasants  have 
been  raised  bv  the  church  and  development  agancies.  He 
notes,  however,  that  the  poor  have  o-f  ten  been  frustrated  bv 
their  lack  of  progress  which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  militancv 
among  the  peasants. 

The  bridge  between  awareness  of  one's  socio-economic 
condition  and  action  to  improve  the  situation  is  "political 
mobilization."  Schoultz  (1987)  notes  that  in  Latin  America, 
todav  the  Door  are  forming  grass  roots  organizations  (manv 
connected  with  the  church  and  the  ideas  of  liberation 
theology)  ranging  from  cooperatives  to  neighborhood 
self-helD  communities  and  are  "pushing  themselves  into  the 
political  svstem"  (o.  87). 

Some  see  the  political  mobilization  of  the  poor  as  a. 
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direct  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  reaion  and  as  the 


building  blocks  -for  Communist  insurgencies.  While  not 

condemning  peasant  organizations.  Ambassador  Robert  White 

(1982.  auoted  in  Schoultz.  1987.  do.  91-92).  -former  U.S. 

ambassador  to  El  Salvador,  has  testi-fied  that 

The  guerrilla  groups,  the  revol ut i onarv  grouos.  almost 
without  exception  began  as  associations  of  teachers, 
associations  o-f  labor  unions,  campesino  unions  or  parish 
organi zat i ons  which  were  organized  -far  the  de-finite 
purpose  o-f  getting  a  school  house  up  on  the  market  road. 
(d.  228) 


& 


E 1 i t e  I n  t r  an  si  pence 

Unfortunately,  the  emergence  o-f  peasant  organizations 
and  the  political  mobilization  o-f  the  poor  has  often  been 
met  bv  elite  i ntransi pence .  an  unwillingness  bv  the 
governing  minority  to  make  the  changes  in  the  socio-economic 
structures  of  their  societies  to  satisifv  the  needs  of  the 
peasants.  A  common  resoonse  of  the  entrenched  oligarchy  to 
the  demands  of  the  impoverished  but  politically  vocal 
peasantry  has  often  been  brutal  repression  (Chance.  1984: 
Christian.  1986;  Davis,  1987:  LaFeber .  1984). 

As  a  result  of  elite  intransigence,  manv  peasants 
have  become  radicalized  and  have  joined  insurgencies. 
Berryman  (1937)  states  that  as  governments  responded  with 
increased  repression  "...manv  people  felt  thev  had  little  to 
lose  bv  supporting  the  insurgents"  (o.  105).  General  John 

42 


R.  Galvin  <1986)  -farmer  commander  a-f  the  United  States 
Southern  Command .  acknowledges  that  "political  stress  and 
social  frustrations  have  -fed  the  insurgent  movements"  (o. 

8).  There  seems  little  doubt  that  poverty  and  political 
injustice  are  inextricabalv  interwound  as  causes  o-f  Central 
American  insurgencies. 

Summarizing  the  path  from  pavertv  to  insurgencv. 
Berrvman  <1983)  explains 

As  existing  -forms  o-f  action  (elections)  proved  impotent, 
people  -formed  new  militant  organizations,  and  as 
these  were  met  with  violence  they  became  more  united  and 
eventually  joined  with  guerrilla  organizations  which, 
while  laroelv  Marxist,  are  genuinely  Central  American... 
<p.  17) 

There  is  an  imperative  need  -for  vast  changes  in  the 
socio-economic  structures  o-f  many  Latin  American  nations 
todav  to  alleviate  the  grinding  povertv  and  the  social  and 
political  injustices  o-f  the  past.  Unf ortunatel v .  the  ruling 
elites  appear  reluctant  to  make  such  re-forms.  In  their 
intransigence,  thev  mav  be  making  prophetic  the  words  o-f 
President  Kennedv ...  "Those  who  make  re-form  impossible  make 
revolution  inevitable"  (Schoultz.  1987,  p.  94). 


Communi sm 

Since  the  end  o-f  World  War  II.  the  linchpin  o-f  United 
Stated  global  -foreign  policv  has  been  the  containment  o-f 
Communism.  In  practical  terms,  it  has  not  been  Communism 
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oer  se  that  has  been  seen  to  threaten  the  United  States,  but 
the  militarv  power  o-f  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  discussion  of 
the  role  of  Communism  in  Latin  American  insurgencies  and  the 
consequences  -for  U.S.  security  must  -focus  then  on  the  role 
o-f  the  Soviet  Union. 

Strategic  End  Run 

To  manv  U.S.  policy  makers,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
actively  engaged  in  a  strategic  end  run  on  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  U.S.  security. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  Soviets  are  penetrating  Latin  America. 
Before  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  had  diplomatic 
relations  with  onlv  two  Latin  American  nations.  Mexico  and 
Uruguay.  Now,  they  have  established  ties  with  all  the  major 
Latin  American  nations  and  numerous  lesser  states  as  well 
(Fauriol.  1985,  p.  5-6).  Alexander  and  Kucinski  (in 
Fauriol,  1985.  p.  59)  argue  that  the  Soviets  are  attenuating 
to  erode  United  States  leadership  in  Latin  America  and  to 
challenge  U.S.  geostrategic  interests.  "The  deliberate 
-fomentation  o-f  conflict  in  already  troubled  areas."  thev 
write,  "is  an  imoortant  instrument  o-f  Soviet  global 
strategy"  (p.  59).  Ratliff  (1985.  pp.  166-167)  states  that 
the  Soviet's  long  range  goal  is  the  creation  of  a 
Marx i st-Lenni st  Latin  America;  their  near  term  goal  being 
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merelv  ta  encourage  the  establishment  o-f  anti-U.S. 
governments  in  the  area,  thus  -forcing  the  United  States  to 
redeploy  military  -forces  to  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Understandably,  many  U.S.  policv  makers  are  concerned 
about  Soviet  intentions  in  Latin  America.  The  United  States 
Deoartments  o-f  State  and  Defense  (1985)  oosition  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  “working  through  its  proxy ...  Cuba. .. hopes  to 
-force  the  United  States  to  divert  attention  to  an  area  that 
has  not  been  a  serious  security  concern  to  the  United  States 
in  the  oast"  (p.  2).  Schoultz  (1987)  notes  that  "it  is 
di-f-ficult  to  overemphasize  the  extent  to  which  this  view  o-f 
Soviet  Communism  as  an  evil,  expansionarv  -force  has  pervaded 
manv  officials'  perceptions  o-f  instability  in  Latin  America” 
(p.  112).  There  is  an  implicit  assumption  in  the  minds  o-f 

many  policy  makers  that  Latin  American  instability  is  caused 
bv  or  at  least  closelv  linked  to  Soviet  expansionism.  The 
Center  -for  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (1984)  notes  that  "while 
the  Soviets  are  not  responsible  for  all  conflict  in  the 
world,  they  are  adept  at  exploiting  an  otherwise  indigeneous 
confl ict"  (o.  4) . 


The  Soviet  LIC  Weapon 

For  the  Soviet  Union.  1 ow-i ntensi tv  conflict 
(terror,  insurgencies  and  revolutions)  is  an  extremelv  cost 
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effective  method  of  power  projection  (Kuster.  1987,  p 
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U.S.  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  1985,  p.  2).  Their 
"modus  ooerandi “  throughout  the  1970s  and  1980s  has  been  to 
use  surrogate  powers  to  orchestrate  local  insurgencies.  The 
weaoons  used — small  arms,  demolitions,  and  communication 
eouipment — are  inexpensive  in  superpower  terms  and  can 
easilv  be  infiltrated  into  a  target  cauntrv  without  risk  to 
the  supplier.  Alexander  and  Kucinski  (in  Fauriol.  1935.  p. 
60)  note  that  the  Soviets  also  prefer  to  advance  their  aims 
through  low-intensi tv  conflict  because  thev  feel  it  safer 
and  less  costlv  than  either  nuclear  or  conventional  war. 

The  Joint  Low  Intensitv  Conflict  Project  (1986,  pp.  2-5  and 
2-6)  echos  this  view,  stating  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
unwilling  to  pursue  a  general  war  strategy,  has  chosen  to 
fight  on  the  low  end  of  the  conflict  scale,  to  relv  on 
indirect  force  to  project  its  power  and  to  attain  its 
national  strategic  goals. 

Historical  Context  and  Anti-U.S.  Sentiment 

Given  the  United  States'  aversion  to  Communism,  some 
note  that  it  has  been  easv  to  blame  Latin  American 
instabilitv  on  Communist  agitation.  LaFeber  (1984)  states 
that  "as  large  parts  of  Central  America  flashed  into  class 
conflict,  the  United  States  easilv  blamed  the  crisis  on 


Communists  and  other  outside  influences.  That  explanation 
ignored  more  than  a  century  o-f  history"  (p.  270).  Berryman 
(1993)  believes  the  preoccupat i on  o-f  U.S.  policy  makers  with 
the  spectre  o-f  Communism  has  clouded  the  proper  perspective 
c-f  the  problem.  "...all  previous  history,"  he  writes,  "many 
wel  1 -documented  atrocities,  the  objections  o-f  other 
nations — all  are  shoved  aside  as  irrelevant  in  the  -face  of 
'communist  expansionism'"  (p.  16). 

Even  though  they  may  not  all  be  Communists,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  virtually  all  Latin  American  insurgents  share 
the  common  trait  of  being  anti -U.S.  Many  see  the  United 
States  as  a  reactionary  -force  working  with  local  elites  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  the  situation  they  themselves  are 
working  (and  in  many  cases  fighting)  to  reform.  To  many, 
there  is  a  historical  basis  for  this  view.  In  the  view  of 
many  Latin  American  radicals,  Schoultz  (1937)  writes,  the 
historical  role  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  American 
revolutions  is  as  follows: 

The  marines  storm  ashore,  shoot  the  radicals,  spray  for 
mosquitos  and  revitalize  the  local  rum  industry. 
Meanwhile,  U.S.  negotiators  search  out  the  most 
despicable  humans  in  the  country,  often  identified  by 
their  ability  to  speak  English.  Once  the  right 
individual  has  been  selected  from  among  the  pool  of 
qualified  traitors,  the  marines  reembark,  leaving  the 
country  to  rot  for  another  generation,  (p.  129) 

Nevertheless,  there  is  solid  basis  for  the  fear  of 
many  U.S.  policy  makers  that  Latin  American  revolution  may 


lead  to  a  Communist  government  hostile  to  the  U.S. 


Even  a 


revolution  that  does  not  begin  as  a  Communist  insurgency  can 
quickly  become  one.  Peters  (1936)  notes  that  "successful 
insurgencies  have,  more  often  than  not,  been  home-grown — at 
least  in  their  initial  phases.  The  most  dangerous  Soviet 
talent  has  been  exploiting  the  success  of  others" 

(pp.  22—23).  Schoultz  (1937)  argues  that  "...the  Soviets 
are  opportunists,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  instability  to 
increase  their  influence. , . " (p.  138). 

He  also  notes  a  consistent  pattern  in  United  States 
relations  with  Latin  American  radicals: 


A  popular  Latin  American  radical  announces  his  attraction 
to  Marxism,  then  does  or  says  something  either  (a) 
hostile  to  the  United  States  or  (b)  friendly  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  taken  as  evidence  that  the  radical 


is  not  a  harmless  Marxist  (a 'la  Francois  Mitterrand)  but 
a.  dangerous  Communist  (a'la  Joseph  Stalin).  Given  this 
perception,  the  United  States  then  moves  to  protect  its 
security  by  neutralizing  the  threatening  radical. 

(p.  131) 

As  examples  of  this  scenario  in  action,  Schoultz  cites 
"Guatemala  against  Arbenz ,  Cuba  against  Castro,  Brazil 
against  Goulart,  Chile  against  Allende,  Grenada  against 
Bishop  and  Nicaragua  against  the  Sandinistas"  (p.  131). 

Given  the  widespread  U.S.  distrust  of  Communism,  there  seems 
little  chance  this  pattern  will  change  without  a  complete 
reevaluation  of  United  States  policy. 


Gf  the  Peoole.  but  not  For  the  Peoole 


Manv  Latin  American  insurgent  leaders,  Ratliff  (in 
Fauriol .  1985.  go.  164-165)  states,  are  anti-US  and  indeed 
claim  to  be  Marxists  or  Marx i st-Leni ni sts  -fighting  on  behal-f 
o-f  “the  oeoDle."  But  -few.  he  observes,  are  willing  to  allow 
the  "oeoDle"  to  share  in  the  decision-making  orocess  once 
victory  has  been  obtained.  The  Center  -for  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  (1987)  notes  "the  insurgents  secure  sucoort  bv 
□remising  -freedom  -from  repression  a’  d  then  once  the 
insurgents  take  oower  they  i moose  -far  more  reoressive 
governments"  (do.  9-10).  The  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
cn  Central  America  (1984)  observes 

Because  the  Marx i st-Leni nist  insurgents  appeal  to 
often  legitimate  grievances,  a  oopular  school  of  thought 
holds  that  guerrilla  leaders  are  the  engines  of  reform. 
Thev  characteristically  reinforce  this  bv  invitina 
well-meaning  democratic  leaders  to  oarticioate  in  a 
PoduI ar  Front,  taking  care,  however,  to  retain  in  their 
own  hands  a  monacal v  on  the  instruments  of  force.  If  the 
insurgents  were,  in  fact,  the  vehicles  for  domestic  and 
social  progress,  the  entire  security  issue  would  be  moot: 
thev  would  no  longer  be  the  problem,  but  rather  the 
sol  ut  i  on . 

Unfortunately,  history  offers  no  basis  for  such 
oDtimism.  No  Marxist-Lenini st  "PoDular  Front"  insurgency 
has  ever  turned  democratic  af ter  its  victory.  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  are  striking  examoles.  Reaimes  created  bv  the 
victory  of  Marxist-Leninist  auerrilas  become 
totalitarian.  That  is  their  ouroose.  their  nature,  their 
doctrine,  and  their  record,  (p.  8) 

The  lack  of  democratic  oarti ci Dat i on  in  oast— revolutionary 

governments  confirms  to  manv  U.3.  policy  makers  the 


Communistic  intentions  o-f  the  insurgents. 

The  classic  case  often  cited  bv  backers  o-f  the  theorv 
o-f  Communist  subversion  o-f  on-going,  popular  revolutions  is 
Cuba.  Hoehn  and  Weiss  (in  Fauriol,  1985,  p.  13)  cbserve 
that  Cuba  actuallv  had  two  revolutions.  The  -first  was  a 
broad-based  reaction  to  the  corrupt  and  political lv 
repressive  Batista  regime.  However,  a-fter  the  Batista 
government  collapsed  on  December  31,  1958,  a  second 
revolution  took  place  and  a  Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship 
was  installed  in  marked  contradiction  to  manv  o-f  the 
original  ideals  o-f  the  Cuban  Revolution.  In  subsequent 
years.  Fidel  Castro  -failed  to  -follow  through  on  promises  to 
diversi-fv  the  economy,  svstemat i cal  1  v  abused  human  rights 
and  made  Cuba  more  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  than  it 
ever  had  been  on  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  turn  o-f  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  the 
current  state  o-f  Cuba's  economic  and  political  health, 
LaFeber  (1984)  notes  that  many  Latin  Americans  admire  Castro 
purelv  because  o-f  his  "nationalism  and  successful  de-fiance 
o-f  the  United  States"  (p.  194). 

The  Cuban  Connection 

Cuba  has  taken  an  active  role  in  encouraging 
insurgencies  in  Latin  America  (LaFeber.  1984).  It  has 


EUDu-ortad  revolutions  against  both  democracies  (Betancourt 
in  Venezuela)  and  dictators  (Somoza  in  Nicaragua)  (Ratliff  in 
Fauriol.  1935.  o.  166).  In  recent  vears.  it  is  alleged  that 
(encourged  bv  the  Soviets)  it  has  ioined  with  other  outside 
influences  such  as  Lvbia.  the  FLO.  North  Korea  and  Vietnam 
ir  cromoting  revolution  in  Latin  America  (Alexander  and 
Kuc inski  in  Fauriol.  1985.  p.  42:  Binder.  1987.  o.  39: 
Galvin.  1986.  o.  3:  Hoehn  and  Weiss  in  Fauriol.  l 985 .  c.  20: 
U.8.  Decartments  of  State  and  Defense.  19S5.  p.  37). 

There  is  little  doubt  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  have 
encouraged  and  exploited  Latin  American  insurgencies.  But 
there  is  considerable  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
insurgencies  would  have  blossomed  even  without  this  supoort . 
Ratliff  (in  Fauriol.  1985)  writes  "...in  several  important 
instances  Cuba  has  o laved  a  significant  role  in  organizing, 
focusing,  expanding,  and  publicizing  the  domestic 
discontent"  (o.  175).  In  other  words,  he  argues  that  Cuba, 

rsoeatedlv  has  seized  noon  an  untenable  domestic  situation 
and  has  become  involved  in  insurgencies  in  order  to  exolcit 
the  "oDDcrtuni ties"  to  its  own  ends. 

Berrvman  (1983.  op.  13—14) .  however.  warns  that  is 
is  a  mistake  to  focus  exclusively  on  the  guerrilla  in  an 
i nsurnencv  and  fail  to  ascertain  the  under  laving  causes  for 
which  he  fiahts.  Ratliff  (in  Fauriol.  1985)  notes  that 
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opcressian  that,  in  varying  degrees,  plague  so  manv 
countries  in  the  region. .. there  would  be  dissident 
individuals  and  -forces  even  i  -f  Cuba  G-f-fered  no  assistance 
whatsoever"  (p.  175). 

The  Drug  Connection 

A  sinister  third  element  has  begun  to  appear  on  tfe 
Latin  American  insurgencv  scene,  drug  monev.  It  Is  aliened 
that  todav's  insurgents  not  only  receive  financing  from  the 
Soviets  (through  Cuba)  but  are  increasinolv  earnino  monev 
through  drug  trafficking  activities  (Binder,  1937.  p.  38: 
Salvin.  1936.  o.  7:  Graham.  1933,  o .  1:  Joint  Low  Intensity 

Conflict  Froiect,  1936.  00.  2-3).  The  drug  monev  is 
used  both  to  buv  weacons  for  the  insurgents  and  to  ccr-uot 
government  officials,  thereby  weakening  the  governmental 
infrastructure  and  its  ability  to  deal  with  the  insurgencv. 

Formula  for  Revolution 

It  seems  evident  that  the  salient  ingredients  for 
modern  Latin  American  insurgencies  are  covertv  and  in -justice 
exacerbated  bv  Communist  opportunism  and  funded,  in  Dart .  bs 
illicit  drug  monev.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  for  the 
L'nited  States  to  focus  too  narrowlv  on  but  a  cart  o-s-  the 
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eauation.  Ambassador  White  (Schoultz,  1987,  p.  137  citing 
U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  1981) 


...it  i  =■  a  grave  and,  i -f  we  continue  it,  -fatal  error  to 
believe  that  we  are  con-fronting  primarily  a  case  o-f 
Communist  aggression  in  Central  America.  What  we  are 
basically  confronting  is  an  authentic  revolution,  bo^n 
out  o-f  despair  and  discouragement  because  o-f  a  lack  o-f 
economic  opportunity  and  because  o-f  a  distortion  o-f  the 
political  process,  (p.  28) 

It  can  be  argued  that  it  is  in  the  long  term 
interests  o-f  the  United  States  to  heed  the  advice  o-f 
Ambassador  White  and  to  analyze  and  address  the  causes,  not 
the  symptoms,  of  the  cancer  of  Latin  American  insurgency. 


L iberation  Theology 

and  the  Revolution  of _ Rising  Expectations 

To  some,  liberation  theology  is  Theology;  to  others, 
it  is  Revolution.  One  cannot  attempt  to  understand  Latin 
America  today  without  also  understanding  the  growing 
influence  of  liberation  theology  upon  events  as  they  are 
unfolding.  Considered  by  some  to  be  potentially  as 
significant  as  the  Protestant  Revolution,  the  theology  of 
liberation  and  human  emancipation  is  pervasive  in  its 
influence  (Berryman,  1987,  pp.  6-7)  and  promises  to  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  entire  Latin  American 
socio-political  equation. 
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No  less  a  revolutionary  than  Che  Guevarra  has 
observed  that  "when  Christians  dare  to  give  f ul  1  — f  1  edged 
revolutionary  witness,  the  Latin  American  revolution  will  be 
inevitable"  (Berryman,  1987,  p.  28).  What  we  are  witnessing 
today  is  a  convergence  of  the  rhetoric  o-f  Marxi  st-Leni  ni  st 
revolutionaries  with  the  sincere  beliefs  of  growing  numbers 
of  Latin  American  Christians  that  there  is  sound  Biblical 
basis  for  making  radical  changes  in  the  existing, 
inequitable  structures  of  society.  A  grass-roots 
revolution  is  in  the  making  and  Harx i sts-Leni ni sts  are 
standing  in  the  wings  ready  to  turn  inevitable  chaos  to 
their  own  advantage. 


Theology  of  Social  Criticism 

Put  simply,  liberation  theology  is  "an  interpretation 
of  Christian  faith  out  of  the  experience  of  the  poor" 
(Berryman,  1987,  pp.4-5).  The  focus  of  the  theology  is  upon 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  his  message.  The  poor,  through 
scriptural  study,  come  to  understand  their  individual 
self— worth  and  personal  dignity  and  their  right  to  seek  a 
better  life  not  only  in  the  next  world,  but  in  the  present. 
Inevitably,  the  outcome  of  such  study  is  a  critical 
evaluation  of  the  present  forces  in  society  responsible  for 
their  economic  deorivation  and  political  injustice. 


"Liberation  theology."  Berryman  (1937)  explains,  "is  a 
critique  o-f  economic  structures  that  enable  some  Latin 
Americans  to  jet  to  Miami  or  London  to  shop  while  most  o-f 
their  -fellow  citizens  do  not  have  safe  drinking  water" 

(po .  4-5) . 

McEwen  and  Reddell  (1986)  view  liberation  theology  as 
"an  amalgam  c-f  Marxist  social  criticism  with  a 
reintrepretation  o-f  Christian  prophetic  tradition  emphazing 
social  action"  (p.  64).  The  mention  of  Marxism  causes  many 
observers  to  question  the  basis  o-f  the  theology.  Borne,  in 
fact,  dismiss  liberation  theology  as  merely  a  Marxist 
subterfuge  that  wraps  its  revolutionary  message  in  a 
Christian  gown.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  actions 
advocated  by  adherents  of  liberation  theology  parallel  me.nv 
o-f  those  proposed  by  Communist  insurgents.  Others  argue, 
however,  that  the  ideological  motivations  of  the  two  groups 
are  entirely  different,  coinciding,  not  in  their  fundamental 
bases,  but  only  on  the  targets  of  their  criticisms. 

LaFeber  (1984)  states  that  for  centuries  the  Catholic 
Church  had  been  one  of  the  pillers  of  the  status  quo  in 
Latin  America  but,  following  the  encyclicals  of  Pope  John 
XIII  in  1961  and  1966,  Vatican  II  in  1963-65,  and  the  Second 
General  Conference  of  Latin  American  Bishops  in  Medellin, 
Colombia  ’ n  1968,  the  Church  became  "an  engine  for 


(reliaiaus)  revolution"  (dd 


The  -focus  o-f  the 


(reliaiaus)  revolution"  (dd.  219-220). 

Church  in  Latin  America  shifted  -from  the  rich  to  the  ooor. 
A  maior  historical  -fissure  had  occurred,  the  tremors  of 
which  are  now  being  felt. 

Gustavo  Gutierrez,  a  Peruvian  theologian  and  one  of 
the  advisors  at  the  Medellin  Conference,  has  profoundly 
influenced  the  develoDment  of  liberation  thsoloav. 
Gutierrez  sees  "dehumanizing  oovertv  as  an  offense  aaainst 
God"  and  uraes  priests  to  see  oovertv  as  an  evil,  "to 


orotest  against  it  and  to  struggle  to  abolish  it"  (Berrvman. 
1937.  pp.  32-33).  It  is  in  the  struggle  against  oovertv 
that  liberation  theolaav  has  encountered  its  most  vigorous 
opposition  for  the  theology  sees  poverty  as  resulting  from 
the  manner  in  which  societv  is  structured:  to  alleviate 
"dehumanizing  oovertv"  requires  changes  in  the  structure  of 
societv  which  reauires  the  mobilization  of  the  ooor  into 
□olitical  action... a  mobilization  often  ooDOsed  bv  those 
benef ittino  from  the  status  auo. 
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C  on  sc  i  o  usness  _Ra  i  sing 

Berrvman  (1987)  Dresents  an  in-depth  examination  of 
the  phenomenon  of  liberation  theoloav.  He  explains  (dd. 
35—37)  that,  at  the  grass  roo'  -  level  ,  political  action 
results  from  a  Drocess  which  beains  with  "consciousness 

56 


raising."  guiding  oeasants  to  an  awareness  o-f  their  own 
worth,  their  own  situation  and  their  abilitv  to  change  it. 
Building  uDon  the  work  of  Brazilian  educator  Paulo  Freire. 
adherents  o-f  liberation  theology  start  with  the  assumotion 
that  the  ooor  are  intelligent  adults  and.  in  a 
non-oaternal i sti c  manner,  use  the  Socratic  method  to  teach 
the  oeasants  using  examoles  -from  the  imDoverished 
experiences  o-f  the  camoesinos  themselves. 

As  an  examDle  o-f  consciousness  raising  at  the  village 
level,  Berrvman  (1987)  paints  a  picture  of  a  tvoical 
encounter.  He  savs. 

Imagine  a  village  o-f  some  seventv— five  houses  which 
we  will  call  Palo  Seco.  It  sits  in  the  hills  some  twentv 
kilometers  bv  dirt  road  -from  the  nearest  town.  San 
Jeronimo.  For  some  time  the  oastor  and  sisters  from  the 
parish  have  been  visiting  the  village  and  f ami  1 i ar i z i na 
themselves  with  its  inhabitants.  Now  a  grouD  of  oeoole 
has  agreed  to  attend  a  series  of  meetings. 

The  Deoole  are  sitting  on  rough  benches  on  the  dirt 
floor  of  a  small  communitv  center,  most  of  them  barefoot 
or  in  sandals,  scrawnv.  somewhat  shy.  The  woman  who  is 
to  lead  the  discussion  is  an  outsider.  The  only  sign  she 
is  a  nun  is  the  wooden  cross  she  is  wearing.  For  a  while 
Sister  Elena  makes  small  talk,  with  the  people.  Then  she 
orefaces  the  meeting  by  emphasizing  that  the  idea  is  not 
for  her  to  act  like  a  teacher  but  rather  for  all  Gf  them 
to  talk  to  each  other  as  equals,  since  evervone  has 
something  worthwhile  to  contribute  from  his  or  her  own 
ex peri ence. 

She  begins  the  session  with  an  open-ended  question. 
"Is  there  evil  and  injustice  in  the  world?"  Peoole  nod 
and  sav  yes,  but  then  there  is  silence,  so  she  encourages 
them  to  bring  ud  examoles  and  thev  tell  stories  of 
political  graft  or  other  forms  of  injustice.  With 
probino  questions  she  gets  them  to  examine  some  of  these 


examples,  and  the  discussion  ranges  over  what  injustice 
means.  After  forty-five  minutes  or  so  she  savs  she  would 
■'ike  to  show  an  example  of  injustice  from  the  Bible  and 
slowlv  reads  the  narrative  of  Cain  and  Able.  The 
conclusion  is  that  injustice  is  rooted  in  what  the  Bible 
calls  "sin" — that  is.  when  human  beings  refuse  to  care 
for  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
kill  them. 

In  the  next  session  the  opening  question  is  simolv 
"What  is  God  like?"  Again  there  is  an  initial  silence. 
With  some  encouragement  people  begin  to  draw  out  notions 
passed  on  through  traditional  catechism  and  the  culture 
itself,  such  as  the  image  of  God  as  "SuDreme  Being." 
someone  who  is  "alwavs  watching."  a  "Judge."  or  oerhaos 
the  image  of  "Father."  After  some  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  some  of  these  ideas.  Bister  Elena  aaain 
brings  out  the  Bible,  this  time  to  read  from  the  third 
chapter  of  Exodus  where  God  appears  to  Moses  and  savs: 

"I  have  witnessed  the  affliction  of  mv  people  in 
Egypt  and  have  heard  their  cry  of  complaint  ...so  I  know 
well  that  they  are  suffering.  Therefore,  I  have  come 
down  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Egvptians  and 
lead  them  out  of  that  land  into  a  good  and  spacious  land" 
C3: 7—81 . 

She  outlines  the  exodus  narrative  and  thev  discuss  what 
it  means  to  sav  God  hears  the  crv  of  his  oppressed 
people  and  whether  it  is  still  valid  todav.  (op.  33-39) 

Berrvman  (1987)  explains  that  the  evangelism  of 
liberation  theology  is  communicating  the  'Good  News'  that  "God 
hears  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  is  with  them  in  their  suffering 
and  struggle"  (p.  41). 

Applying  the  Scriptures  to  the  actual  world,  Berrvman 
(1987)  states  that  when  peasants  read  Mich  2:2.  "Thev  covet 
fields,  and  seize  them:  houses,  and  take  them;  thev  cheat  an 
owner  of  his  house,  a  man  of  his  inheritance."  and  see  it  as 
describing  the  generals  and  landowners  who  have  seized  their 


1  and  <p .  51 )  . 

But,  according  to  the  theologv  o-f  liberation,  man  is  not 
meant  to  suffer  oppression,  spiritually  or  physically.  Thev 
cite  Paul  as  writing  "It  was  -for  liberty  that  Christ  -freed  us. 
So  stand  -firm,  and  do  not  take  on  vourselves  the  voke  o-f 
slavery  a  second  time"  (GAL  5:13-14);  and  later.  "Mv  brothers, 
remember  that  you  have  been  called  to  live  in  -freedom...  Cut 
o-f  love,  place  yourselves  at  one  another's  service.  The  whole 
law  has  found  its  -fulfillment  in  this  one  saving  'You  shall 
love  vour  neighbor  as  vourselves. '"  (GAL  5:13-14). 

It  is  in  the  sharing  of  one's  self  with  others  that  the 
followers  of  liberation  theology  find  the  criterion  for  a  just 
life,  a  criterion  to  be  applied  both  personally  and  to  societv 
as  a  whale. 

For  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food.  I  was  thirsty  and 
you  gave  me  drink.  I  was  a  stranger  and  vou  welcomed  me. 
naked  and  you  clothed  me.  I  was  ill  and  vou  comforted  me. 
in  prison  and  vou  came  to  visit  me. . . I  assure  vou.  as  often 
as  you  did  it  for  one  of  my  least  brothers,  you  did  it  for 
me  (MATT  25:35-36,  40). 

Traditionally.  Berryman  (1987.  p.  57)  explains,  the 
Church  was  viewed  as  detached  from  the  people;  a  priest,  a 
cathedral  but  little  real  contact  at  the  local  level.  Citing 
Matthew  18:20  ("Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  mv  name, 
there  I  am  in  their  midst."),  the  liberation  theologists  teach 
that  the  people  themselves  are  the  Church  and  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  trappings  of  tradition. 


Chr i sti an  Base  Communities 

Liberation  theology  perhaps  has  received  at  once  its 
greatest  acclaim  and  harshest  condemnation  -for  its  work  in 
establishing  "communidades  eel esi ales  de  base."  "Christian  Base 
Communities."  These.  Berryman  explains,  are  "small,  lav-led 
communities,  motivated  by  Christian  -faith,  that  see  themselves 
as  part  o-f  the  Church  and  that  are  committed  to  working 
together  to  improve  their  communities  and  to  establish  a  more 
just  society"  (p.  64).  Adherents  o-f  liberation  theology  see 
such  communities  as  being  closer  to  the  original  Christian 
Church  than  is  the  traditional  Catholic  Church  with  its  large 
oarishes  and  anonymous  congregations.  Their  Scriptural  basis 
is  ACTS  4:32-35, 

The  community  o-f  believers  were  o-f  one  heart  and  one  mind. 
None  o-f  them  ever  claimed  anything  as  his  own;  rather, 
everything  was  held  in  common... nor  was  there  anyone  needv 
among  them,  -for  all  who  owned  property  or  houses  sold  them 
and  laid  them  at  the  -feet  o-f  the  apostles  to  be  distributed 
to  everyone  according  to  his  need. 

In  the  "communidades  de  base,  "  Berryman  (1987.  p.  68) 
states,  religion  and  social  activities  tend  to  mesh:  Bible 
studv  o-ften  will  be  -followed  bv  discussion  o-f  cooperative 
action  far  the  village.  It  is  a  short  step,  then,  to  group 
organization  and  political  action.  Liberation  theoloay  takes 
the  view  that  "faith  cannot  be  neutral  when  life  and  death  of 
people  are  in  Question"  and  that  politics  and  idealogv  cannot 
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be  sidestepped  (Berrvman.  1987.  o.  129). 

It  is  here  that  the  base  communities  of  liberation 
theologv  have  encounted  their  most  vociferous  criticism.  To 
the  peasant,  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  awakening 
of  his  mind  to  his  situation  through  the  Gospel,  the  organizing 
of  his  village  for  self-help  projects,  and  the  joining  of  a 
national  peasant  organization.  Armies  and  police.  Berrvman 
(1987.  p.  84)  states,  have  often  been  suspicious  of  the  base 
communities  and  in  manv  cases  have  targeted  them  for 
repression.  The  peasants,  in  turn,  have  become  increasinqlv 
militant  and  radicalized. 

It  is  in  the  ferment  of  a  frustrated  peasantry,  to 
include  those  of  the  Christian  base  communities,  that  Communist 
opportunists  have  implanted  their  message  and  begun  their 
struggle  "for  the  people."  Berrvman  reoorts  one  Nicaraguan 
organizer  as  stating  that  the  Sandinistas  "regarded  the  base 
communities  as  'quarries'  for  their  own  organizing"  (p.  74). 
Manv  share  their  view  that  in  Central  America  the  base 
communities  have  "prepared  the  soil  for  grass  roots  organizing 
and  revolutionary  struggle"  (pp.  72-73). 


Radical ization 

Lack  of  success  in  gaining  redress  of  their  grievances 
through  the  established  political  process  has  driven  peasants 
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to  militancv.  "How  'democratic'  is  a  society, "  Berrvman  (1987) 
asks,  "where  all  the  mechanisms  are  in  place — parties, 
elections.  Congress — but  no  serious  prooosals  -for  re-form  are 
allowed  on  the  agenda"  (p.  185).  Faced  with  such  inertia,  both 
peasants  and  their  organizers  have  become  -frustrated.  Berryman 
continues 

Christians  who  started  out  trving  to  apply  the  church's 
"social  teaching"  have  tended  to  become  radicalized.  Thev 
realize  that  justice  will  not  be  achieved  without  systematic 
political  change.  The  essential  political  issue  is  not 
which  partv  should  occupy  a  government,  when  all  are 
operating  within  the  parameters  laid  down  bv  oligarchial  and 
military  elites.  It  is  rather  how  the  rules  o-f  the  game  can 
be  changed  so  that  the  poor  can  themselves  become  plavers. 

(p.  128) 

The  Drocess  o-f  radical  ization  can  take  manv  forms — -forms 
sometimes  leading  to  violence.  Father  Camilo  Torres,  a 
Colombian  Driest,  frustrated  by  rampant  injustice  and  elite 
intransigence  and  concluding  that  traditional  oolitics 
controlled  bv  the  oligarchy  could  not  result  in  significant 
change,  called  for  a  revolution,  a  "fundamental  change  in 
economic,  social  and  political  structures"  (Berryman,  1987,  d. 


18).  The  priest  stated  that  the  revolution  was 

...the  way  to  bring  about  a  government  that  feeds  the 
hungrv,  clothes  the  naked,  teaches  the  ignorant.  Duts  into 
practice  the  works  of  charity  and  love  for  neighbor,  not 
just  everv  now  and  then,  and  not  iust  for  a  few  but  for  the 
majority  of  our  neighbors,  (p.  18) 

Father  Torres  joined  the  guerrillas  and  died  in  combat  in  1966. 
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The  Dath  down  which  manv  peasants  and  workers  from  the 


base  communities  as  well  as  the  secular  ooor  have  o-ften 
traveled  has  been  one  o-f  realization,  organization . 
politicalization,  -frustration  and  radi  cal  i  zati  on . 


Summary 

The  causes  o-f  Latin  American  instability  has  undergone  a 
perceptual  evolution.  Manv  in  the  Post-WWII  United  States 
believed  Latin  American  insurgencies  were  caused  bv  direct 
Communist  intervention  in  the  various  countries.  They  believed 
that  without  the  Communists  there  would  be  no  insurgencies  in 
Latin  America.  This  view  has  gradually  given  way  to  a 
perception  that  while  Communists  may  contribute  to  such 
insurgencies  and  certainly  do  take  advantage  o-f  deteriorating 
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domestic  situations,  the  root  cause  of  insurgency  in  Latin 
America  is  oovertv  in  its  many  manifestations.  A  re-focused  and 
revitalized  Catholic  Church  including  the  practioners  of 
liberation  theology  are  now  beginning  to  awaken  the 
consciousness  of  Latin  Americans  to  their  poverty-stricken 
condition.  As  the  campesino  becomes  aware  of  his  situation,  he 
demands  action  from  his  government  to  address  his  grievences. 
When  he  becomes  frustrated  by  governmental  inaction  and  elite 
intransigence,  he  often  becomes  radicalized  and.  thus,  mav 
become  the  willing  recruit  of  Communist  insurgents.  Because 
bath  the  Communists  and  the  practioners  of  liberation  theology 
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are  struggling  against  the  existing,  unjust  status  ouo,  thev 
are  sometimes  incorrectly  assumed  to  be  mutually  supporting 
collaborators  in  the  promotion  of  Latin  American  revolution. 
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Chapter  4 

RECENT  UNITED  STATES  POLICY 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA: 
DIMENSIONS  AND  DEBATE 
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"Whv  Homer  .  “  Emma  said. 

"with  all  that  manev  vou've 
gat  in  the  bank  in  Pittsburgh, 
whv  don't  you  just  give  some 
at  it  to  these  Sarkhanese?" 

Atkins  looked  up  sharplv. . . 

“You  know  why.  Whenever 
vou  give  a  man  something  -for 
nothinq  the  -first  person  he 
comes  to  dislike  is  vou.  It 
the  oump  is  going  to  work  at 
all.  it  has  to  be  their  pumo , 
not  mine. " 


Lederer  and  Burdick 
The  Uglv  American,  1958 
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Chapter  4 

RECENT  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA: 
DIMENSIONS  AND  DEBATE 


The  policy  of  the  United  States  government  towards 
Latin  America  has  wafted  -from  benign  neglect  to  direct 
intervention.  LaFeber  (1984,  o.  300)  outlines  the  changing 
currents  o-f  U.S.  policy.  In  this  centurv  the  "gunboat 
diplomacy"  a-f  the  1920s  gave  way  to  the  Good  Neighbor  policy 
o-f  the  1930s,  a  policy  of  economic  leverage  supporting 
United  States  economic  interests.  With  the  changes  sweeping 
Latin  America  in  the  wake  o-f  Castro's  revolution  in  Cuba, 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  was  replaced  bv  the  Alliance  -for 
Progress,  an  attempt  at  cooperative  economic  development  and 
modernization  o-f  Latin  America. 


Alliance  for  Progress — Revolution  and  Disil  IjLisi  on 

President  Kennedy  appreciated  the  critical  role  o-f 
nation-building  in  combating  the  spread  of  Communism  in  the 
hemisphere.  In  his  famous  "ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you"  speech  he  also  urged  "my  fellow  citizens  of  the 
world,  ask  not  what  America  will  do  for  vou,  but  what 
together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man."  (Kennedy,  1961. 
in  World  Almanac,  Eds.,  1987,  p.  60).  Putting  words  to 


action  in  Latin  America,  he  launched  the  Alliance  -for 
Progress . 

...a  bold  and  unprecedented  effort  to  encourage 
comprehensive  national  planning  and  to  promote  a  wide 
array  o-f  social,  political,  tax.  and  land  re-forms 
(including)  the  establishment  o-f  agricultural 
cooperatives,  housing  projects,  roads,  health  centers, 
population  assistance,  and  technical  training.  (National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America,  19B4,  p.  36) 

Kennedy  believed  that  Fidel  Castro  would  continue  to 
attempt  to  create  "little  Vietnams"  in  Latin  America  and 
that  the  U.S.  response,  -focused  on  denying  the 
revolutionaries  a  -fertile  terrain  -for  exploitation,  should 
be  as  much  political  and  economic  as  military  (Child  in 
Fauriol ,  1935,  p.  133) . 

The  Alliance  was  a  massive  e-f-fort  involving  a  planned 
-£100  billion  in  Latin  American  development  over  IB  years, 

S0'/i  o-f  which  would  be  -financed  by  the  Latin  American  nations 
themselves.  The  economic  goal  was  a  net  increase  in  actual , 
post-i n-f  1  at i on  gross  national  product  o-f  5.5'/..  Igniting 
public  support  throughout  Latin  America,  President  Kennedy- 
urged  "Let  us  again  trans-form  the  (hemisphere)  into  a  vast 
crucible  o-f  revolutionary  ideas  and  efforts"  (LaFeber ,  1984, 

p.  143  citing  Public  Papers  o-f  the  Presidents — John  F. 
Kennedy ,  1961,  p.  175). 

The  Alliance  -for  Progress  was  promulgated  as  the 
United  States  response  to  the  Revolution  of  Rising 


Expectations  sweeping  Latin  America.  But  desDite  the 
rhetoric  o-f  revolution,  LaFebsr  (1984)  states  that  under  the 
Alliance.  "Demands  -for  revolution  were  to  be  met  with 
evolution”  <d.  149). 

Unf  ortunately .  geopolitical  events  as  well  as 
internal  inconsistencies  and  de-f iciencies  in  Alliance  olans 
led  to  its  demise  (LaFeber.  1984,  pp.  157-159).  With  the 
Vietnam  War  waging  in  Southeast  Asia.  President  Johnson 
sharply  curtailed  economic  aid  to  Latin  America.  Two  of  the 
Alliance's  origial  goals  (democrati zati on  and  social  change) 
were,  in  e-f-fect,  dropped.  The  new  industries  that  were 
created  were  in  the  hands  of  the  oligarchv,  therebv 
heightening  income  maldistribution  and  and  -further 
concentrating  wealth  and  oower  (CIA.  1964,  cited  bv  LaFeber. 
1984.  p.  175).  Some  argue  that  the  Alliance  -for  Progress 
actually  weakened  the  stability  o-f  Latin  America  bv 
contributing  to  a  great  rise  in  the  exoectation  of  the 
masses  while  -forti-fving  the  oower  and  wealth  of  the  existina 
oligarchies.  Feeding  on  the  -frustration  o-f  unfulfilled 
expectations,  revol uti onarv  groups  multiolied. 

The  fight  against  Communists  came  more  and  more  to 
rely  on  the  militarv  with  countries  depending  increasinqlv 
on  a  U.S.  trained  and  supplied  military  establishment  to 
maintain  order.  As  the  militarv  forces  grew  in  Dower  sc  did 
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their  political  asDirations.  Between  1961  and  1966  there 
were  nine  military  coups  in  Latin  America.  It  is  here  that 
LaFeber  (1934)  places  the  blame  -for  the  demise  of  the 
Alliance  stating  "while  promising  'revolution'  the  United 
States  trained  armies  and  police  to  prevent  revolutions. 

The  tensions  between  the  two  parts  of  the  policv  built  until 
it  helped  destroy  the  Alliance"  (p.  155). 


The  Nixon _ D o ctr i n e 

During  the  height  o-f  the  Vietnam  War,  President  Nixon 
expressed  a  new  guiding  principal  -for  United  States  foreian 
policv.  the  Nixon  (or  Guam)  Doctrine  o-f  196^  The  doctrine 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  de-fend  international 
peace,  development  and  security  but  that  the  principal 
burden  of  defense  rested  with  the  ally  (Joint  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  Project,  1936,  o.  3-2).  The  Nixon  Doctrine 
provided  the  foundation  for  current  U.S.  policy  in  Latin 
Amer i ca , 


The  Reagan  Doctrine  and  the  "Four  D '  s  " 

President  Reagan  has  introduced  into  United  States 
foreian  policv  a  new  concept,  the  "rollback  principle."  The 
principle  holds  that  the  United  States  will  support  Third 
World  nationalist  groups  attempting  to  overthrow  a 


Mar;;  i  st- Leni  ni  st  govorr.nipnt  (Joint  Low  Intensity  Coo*  1  i  ct 
Project,  1986,  p.  3-4).  Under  this  policy,  the  United 
States  has  supported  the  mujahidin  in  A-fganistan,  Savimbi's 
guerrillas  in  Angola  and  the  contras  in  Nicaragua.  The 
United  States,  however,  will  not  intervene  directly  in  such 
con-f licts  with  its  own  combat  -forces. 

In  Latin  America,  United  States  o-f-ficial  policy  is 
based  on  the  "Four  D's":  Democracy,  Development,  Dialogue 
and  Defense.  These  -four  interlocking  principles  constitute 
broad  presidental  objectives  -for  a  United  States  Latin 
American  strategy  (Joint  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Project. 
1986,  p.  3-6,  6).  The  objectives  of  each  are  as  follows: 

Democracy — To  actively  support  democracy,  reform, 
and  human  freedom  against  dictators  and 
would-be  dictators  of  both  left  and  right. 

Dialogue — To  foster  dialogue  and  negotiations — a 
dialogue  of  democracy  within  countries:  a 
diplomacy  of  negotiations  among  nations 
willing  to  live  at  peace 

Development — To  promote  economic  recovery  within  a 
framework  of  sound  growth  and  equitable 
Hevel opment . 

Defense — To  provide  a  security  shield  against 
those  who  use  violence  against 
democratization,  development  and  diplomacy. 

From  a  military  perspective.  General  John  R.  Galvin 
(1986.  p.  1(5)  former  SOUTHCOM  commander ,  explains  that 
democracy  is  the  primary  goal.  The  United  States  seeks 
democratic  pluralism  and  has  made  its  relations  with  the 
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nations  of  the  region  contingent  upon  it. 


There  i s  a 


recognition  that  the  life  o-f  the  oeoole  o-f  the  region  must 
be  improved  by  "economic,  social  and  political"  growth  in 
order  to  alleviate  -fundamental  contradictions.  The  United 
States  stands  readv  to  discuss  differences  and  options  with 
"anvone  seeking  nonviolent  solutions  to  internal  and 
external  problems"  and  will  encourage  and  support  dialogue 
bv  others.  And  finally,  the  United  States  will  support  the 
self-defense  of  democratic  governments  in  providing  a 
"securitv  shield"  against  outside  interference  and 
intervention.  "Our  nation  believes,"  Galvin  (1986)  states," 
that  Cta!  the  degree  these  objectives  are  accomplished. 
United  States  interests  will  be  served  because  stabilitv 
will  return  and  the  ideas  of  democracv  will  triumph"  (p. 

10)  . 

The  general  rationale  for  the  "Four  D's"  apoears  to 
be  sound  and  has  enjoved  moderatelv  broad  support. 

Consensus  quickly  fades,  however,  when  discussion  -focuses  on 

soecific  actions  and  policies  promulgated  in  support  o-f 

these  broad  poliev  objectives.  For  instance,  there  has  been 

widespread  criticism  within  the  United  States  of  an 

over-emohasi s  in  United  States  policy  on  the  "fourth 

D" — Defense,  with  some  advocating  instead  a  new 

"D" — "De-militarization" — for  the  area  (Child  in  Fauriol, 
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Four  D's“ — Problems  and  Potential 


The  Four  D"  paradigm  can  serve  as  a  general 
framework  to  examine  past  United  States  policy  in  Latin 
America  and  to  gain  perspective  an  implications  for  its 
future.  The  following,  then,  is  intended  to  be,  not  an 
explanation  or  critique  of  each  facet  of  the  present  oolic 
but  rather  an  examination  of  relevant  factors  by  which  the 
present  policy  may  be  understood  and  improved. 


Democracy 

Though  democracy  is  the  guiding  tenet  of  current  U. 


policy  in  Latin  America,  such  has  not  always  been  the  case 
Justified  by  a  perceived  necessity  for  stability  in  the 
region,  over  the  decades  the  United  States  has  lent  its 
support  to  various  Latin  American  dictators.  Schoultz 
(1937,  p.  320)  notes  that  "...for  the  sake  of  stability 
Washington  has  at  times  become  allied  with  repugnant 
di ctatorshi ps ,  author i tari an  systems  directed  by  men  like 
Batista,  Pinochet,  Somoza,  Strossner,  and  Trujillo."  The 
United  States,  he  says,  was  well  aware  of  the  dictatorial 
nature  of  the  regimes  it  supported  but  deemed  regional 
stability  more  important  than  open  political  systems. 
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Schoultz  (1937)  observes 

Not  beina  -fools,  cur  allies  in  Latin  America,  csuicklv 
realized  their  kev  role  in  Washington's  oerceotions  of 
the  balance  of  newer.  All  these  allies  needed  to  do  to 
obtain  aid  from  the  United  States  was  to  pursue  an 
anti-communist  foreign  ooliev  and  to  maintain  domestic 
political  stabilitv.  Too  often  this  stability  was 
achieved  bv  stifling  domestic  oolitical  dissent  with 
weaoons  provided  bv  the  United  States,  or ovided  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  used  to  fight  Communist 
adventurism.  <p.  304) 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  savs -  once 
remarked  that  Somoza  "mav  be  an  SOB.  but  at  least  he's  GUP 
SOB"  (o.  320).  More  recently,  he  notes,  former  Uniced 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Jeanne  Kirkoatrr.  ck . 
has  argued  that  the  United  States  should  continue  to  support 
Third  World  dictators  in  the  name  of  stabilitv  to  prstect 
itself  against  Communist  expansionism  <p.  112). 

Schoultz  (1937)  notes  that  "U.S.  officials  gave  too 
little  weight  to  the  short  term  benefits  o+  identifying  U.S. 
interests  with  an  existing  government"  (pc.  300—302).  Since 
the  Sandinista  Revolution,  however,  the  United  States  has 
increasingly  attemoted  to  distance  itself  from  repressive, 
dictatorial  governments,  albeit  in  a  selective  manner. 
Withdrawal  o-^  United  States  supoert  from  Duval  1  i  er  in  Haiti. 
Marcos  in  the  Philiopines,  and  Noriega  in  Panama  are 
dramatic  recent  examoles  of  this  policy  trend.  The 
National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America  (19SP) 
aroues  that 


Experience  has  destroyed  the  argument  of  the  old 
dictators  that  a  strong  hand  is  essential  to  avoid 
anarchv  and  communism,  and  that  order  and  progress  can  be 
achieved  onlv  through  authoritarianism. . .order  is  more 
often  threatened  when  people  have  no  voice  in  their  own 
destinies,  (op.  11-12) 

Schoultz  (1987)  concurrs,  noting  that 

Recent  historv  demonstrates  that  U.S. -backed 
authoritarian  regimes  cannot  maintain  stabilitv  -forever: 
thev  invariably  collapse,  and  when  they  fall  thev  tend  to 
be  replaced  by  new  regimes  whose  leaders  are  not  inclined 
to  forgive  and  forget  the  years  of  U.S.  support  for 
tyranny ...  the  real  trade  off  occurs  when  short  siahted 
officials  support  authoritarian  stabilitv  todav  and 
ignore  the  growing  evidence  that  this  support  leads  to 
threatening  instability  in  the  future.  The  lessons  of 
Iran.  Cuba,  and  now  Nicaragua  are  clear:  the  chickens 
always  come  home  to  roost,  (p.  322) 

The  professed  goals  of  contemporary  revol ut i onarv 
movements  differ  from  those  of  the  past.  Lieutenant  General 
Richard  D.  Lawrence,  former  president  of  the  National 
Defense  University,  (Fauriol ,  1985,  p.  vii)  notes  "Whereas 
previous  struggles  were  contests  to  decide  who  would  govern, 
recent  insuraencies  are  more  ideological,  seekina  to  change 
the  form  of  government." 

By  supporting  repressive,  dictatorial  regimes  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  has  often  put  itself  in  the  position 
of  being  identified  with  those  who  are  apposed  to  the  basic 
rights  for  which  the  guerrillas  profess  to  be  fighting. 
Doherty  (1986)  states 

...we  can  no  longer  simolv  support  administrations. . . 
throughout  the  world  simply  because  they're 
anti-communist.  They've  got  to  be  more.  They've  got  to 


! 

loin  us  in  the  struggle  -for  freedom  and  democracy  and 
pluralism,  because  that's  the  place  that  you're  going  to 
beat  the  communists. 

Though  U.S.  support  for  such  regimes  has  declined 

(and  others  have  been  replaced  bv  emerging  democracies) . 

ruling  oligarchies  often  remain  in  place  and  are  perceived 

bv  the  less  priviledged  as  being  eguallv  repressive.  Many 

campesinos  and  urban  poor  remain  outside  the  democratic 

process  and  constitute  fertile  ground  for  Communist 

recruiting  efforts.  Berryman  (1987)  notes  that 

the  right  to  'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness' 
is  meaningless  to  those  who  live  at  an  inhumane  level 
because  they  cannot  find  work  and  have  no  land  on  which 
to  raise  food.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  relative  in  a 
country  where  BO  percent  of  the  population  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  newspaper,  (p.  122) 

Palmer  (Fauriol ,  1987)  explains  that  "at  the  micro 
level,  a  sense  of  relative  deprivation,  reinforced  bv 
declininq  system  responsiveness,  made  the  peasant  population 
susceptible  to  radical  appeals"  (p.  89).  The  Joint  Low 
Intensity  Conflict  Project  (1986)  notes  that  "continued 
repression  alienates  the  population,  driving  political 
activity  underground  and  enabling  insurgents  to 
countermobi 1 ize  broad  elements  of  the  population  in 
opposition  to  the  regime"  (p.  11-5).  To  the  extent  that 

Latin  American  political  systems,  whether  democratic  or 
dictatorial,  remain  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
radical  elements  will  continue  to  exploit  the  opportunity. 
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True  oarticipatorv  democracy  mav  take  a  different  form  in 
Latin  America  than  has  developed  within  the  United  States 
but.  regardless  of  form,  the  needs  of  the  people  must  be 
addressed.  It  is  towards  this  end  that  "Democracv"  is  one 
of  the  "Four  D's”  of  United  States  policy  in  Latin  America. 

Pi al ogue 

The  ability  and  willingness  to  discuss  differences 
with  those  of  opposing  views  is  essential  to  anv  long  term 
foreign  policv.  The  lack  of  dialogue  in  the  past  has 
contributed  to  the  radicalization  of  both  canraesinos  and 
governments.  Even  within  a  single  government,  such  as  the 
United  States,  the  lack,  of  internal  dialogue  and 
coordination  often  has  led  to  fragmented  and  ineffective 
doI i ci es. 

Inter-Agencv  Coordination.  liaechling,  former  staff 
director  of  the  National  Security  Council  Special  Group  on 
Counter i nsurgencv  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
(Joint  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Project.  1986)  explains  the 
effect  of  a  lack  of  internal  dialogue  and  overall  stratedc 
coordination  on  1960's  era  counterinsurgency  oolicv.  He 
states 

Each  of  the  national  security  departments. .. reacted  in 
tvpical  agency  fashion  to  third  world  revolutionary 
movements ...  (The  State  Department)  looked  to  "quick  fix" 
military  and  economic  aid  programs  as  a  means  of 


oolitical,  economic  and  social  objectives  (Center  -for  Low 
Intensity  Con-flict,  1987,  p.  10;  Joint  Low  Intensitv 
Con-flict  Project,  1986,  p.  16-2).  In  Low  Intensitv 
Con-flict,  the  military  component  must  extend  beyond  tactics 
and  encompass  a  strategic  concept  o-f  what  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Kuster  (1987)  notes  that 

An  astute  military  planner  will  think  strategically  ox 
coordinated  programs  extending  the  host  nation's 
responsiveness  to  the  people;  programs  recognizing  the 
basic  infrastructure  and  emphasizing  their  strengths  to 
enhance  the  popular  oerception  of  Government  legitimacy, 
(p.  29) 

Thus,  a  challenge  to  be  -faced  and  surmounted  in  -future  low 
intensity  conflicts  is  the  matter  of  implementing  a 
strategically-coordinated  counterinsurgency  program 
addressing  the  true  causes  of  insurgencv. 

Mil i tary-to-Mi 1 i tary  Coord i nation.  Key  to 
imolementing  such  programs  is  maintaining  a  dialogue  and 
coordination  with  the  host  government  military  forces. 
Assuming  the  moral  legitimacy  of  such  forces  and  of  the 
government  they  represent.  United  States  militarv-to- 
militarv  coordination  seeks  to  encourage  the  host  country 
military  to  work  towards  mutual  goals,  to  emphasize  the 
subordination  of  the  military  to  civilian  control  and  to 
enhance  military  professionalism  (Galvin,  1986,  pp.  10-11). 

In  terms  of  civic  action,  it  is  essential  that  United 
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States  military  -forces  work  in  conjunction  with  those  o-f  the 

host  Government  -for  it  is  the  host  government  that  is 

ultimately  responsible  to  the  people.  The  Joint  Low 

Intensity  Conflict  Project  <1986)  explains  that 

We  must  be  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  bypassing  the 
indigenous  government  to  directlv  affect  changes  in  the 
society.  Such  action,  rather  than  enhancing  the 
legitimacy  of  the  regime,  could  create  a  popular 
perception  of  the  government  as  being  ineffective  and  a 
lackey  of  a  foreign  power,  (p.  11-8) 

Thus,  it  is  critical  that  United  States  military 
forces  assist  those  of  the  host  government  in  an 
unobstrusive  manner  in  order  to  enhance  the  host  nation's 
efforts  and  credibility  (Center  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict. 
1987,  p.  11). 

Fulghum  (1987)  quotes  Colonel  Frederick  C.  Bosse . 
commander  of  the  Center  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict,  Lanqlev 
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Air  Force  Base,  as  stating 

A  major  factor  in  Blazing  Trails  CArmv  engineering 
training  exercise  in  Central  America!  is  the... host 
country.  You  don't  want  the  civilian  populace  to  sav 
"It's  the  Americans  that  are  building  this  road."  It's 
(the  Honduran  military)  that  is  doing  it  and  we  are 
assisting  them  in  the  process,  (p.  30) 


Mi 1 i tarv-to-mi 1 i tary  contacts  extend  beyond  the  civic 
action  arena.  General  Galvin  (1986)  notes  that  interaction 
between  United  States  and  Latin  American  militaries  include 
security  assistance,  combined  exercises,  mobile  training 


teams,  personnel  exchange  programs,  small  unit  exchanges. 


conferences,  workshops  and  visits  all  of  which  "provide 
opportunities  for  assisting  host  nation's  military 
institutions  (to)  participate  in  democratic  development  and 
contribute  to  national  security"  (p.  14) . 

Mi 1 itary— Peace  Corps  Coordination.  One  area  that  has 
received  very  little  attention  is  the  potential  increased 
coordination  between  United  States  military  forces  engaged 
in  nation-building  projects  in  a  host  country  and  United 
States  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  (PCV)  working  on  similar 
nati on— bui 1 di ng  programs.  Although  they  too  work  for  the 
United  States  government,  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  PCV ' s  to  be 
associated  with  the  United  States  military.  Swenarski 
(1987,  p.  16),  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  writing  of  her 
experiences  in  Honduras,  notes  that  there  are  many 
differences  between  PCV's  and  American  soldiers.  The 
soldiers  arrive  in  Honduras  with  little  or  no  language  or 
cultural  training;  the  PCV  has  at  least  twelve  weeks  of 
intensive  training.  The  soldier  remains  in  the  country  for 
usually  six  months  while  the  PCV  stays  two  years.  The  PCV, 
she  writes,  "sees  himself  as  someone  trying  to  help  the  poo 
people  of  the  particular  country  while  he  sees  American 
soldiers  as  an  intrusion  lacking  respect  and  good 
intensions"  (p.  16).  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  soldiers 


avoid  each  other.  She  states  "American  sol di ers ...  are 
associated  with  war.  brothels,  veneral  disease  and  AIDS. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  associated 
with  charitv.  sacrifice  and  pacificism”  (p.  16). 

General  Galvin,  Binder  (1987,  p.  38)  notes, 
encouraged  local  cooperation  with  other  United  States 
government  agencies  including  the  Peace  Corns.  He  relates 
an  instance  where  U.S.  militarv  engineers,  returning  from 
well  drilling  ooeration  in  a  remote  Honduran  site, 
encountered  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  working  in  the  area. 
General  Galvin  cites  the  incident  as  a  lost  opportunitv 
because  had  the  enaineers  known  the  PCV  was  in  the  area  th 
could  have  coordinated  their  work  with  his  and  thus 
strengthened  the  Peace  Corps.  Unf ortunatel v ,  the  general 
laments.  PCV ' s  often  attempt  to  avoid  contact  with  the  U.S 
militarv  or  to  seek  their  help. 

The  "natural"  suspicion  of  Peace  Corns  Volunteers 
towards  the  U.S.  militarv  and  the  militarv's  lack  of 
effective  advance  coordination  with  the  in-countrv  Peace 
Corns  Volunteers  results  in  manv  such  lost  opportunities. 
Swenarski  (1987)  notes 

America  has  the  power  to  make  a  lot  of  positive  chanoes 
in  the  lives  of  these  people,  and  a  first  step  toward 
improving  our  efforts  to  do  that  is  a  wetter 
understanding  between  American  militarv  and  American 
civilians  overseas,  (p.  20) 


Mi  1 i tarv- Cl erg v  Cooperation. 


Another  area  o-f 


potentially  useful  cooperation  exists  between  United  States 
military  forces  and  local  clergy  and  religious  workers  in 
the  host  country.  Hundreds  of  North  American  missionaries 
are  at  work  throughout  Latin  America  seeking  to  improye  the 
living  conditions  of  the  campesinos  and  others  in  the  area. 

Unfortunately,  the  suspicion  of  the  military 
expressed  bv  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  is  small  compared  to 
that  held  by  many  clergy  and  religious  workers.  In  many 
areas,  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  alienation  between 
the  clerav  and  the  military  as  a  result  of  past  repression 
by  various  governments.  One  missionary  priest  comments  "if 
you  approach  the  local  church  dressed  in  Battle  Dress 
Uniforms,  you've  already  lost  vour  credibility"  (McEwen  and 
Reddell,  1986,  pp.  65-66). 

Nevertheless,  in  terms  of  civic  action  projects  and 
nation-building  programs  aimed  at  improvina  the  lot  of  the 
ooar ,  the  military  and  the  clergy  share  many  common  goals. 
The  extent  to  which  such  goals  can  be  unified  in  a 
coordinated  effort  remains  to  be  seen.  In  this  task,  the 
onus  appears  to  be  on  the  military. 

Public  Dialogue.  In  the  battle  for  the  "hearts  and 
minds"  of  the  people,  the  role  of  public  information  becomes 
crucial.  On  the  positive  side,  the  Joint  Low  Intensity 
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Conflict  Project  report  (1986)  notes  that  "Effective 


developmental  programs  and  popular  re-forms  will  have  limited 
effect  in  building  popular  support  i-f  the  people  are  not 
told  about  them"  (p.  15-3).  On  the  other  hand,  Ratliff  (in 

Fauriol,  1985,  p.  178)  cautions  that  the  insurgents  are 
becoming  increasingly  skilled  in  manipulating  the  media  and 
public  opinion  to  their  own  ends.  Hoehn  and  Weiss  (in 
Fauriol,  1985,  p.  2(3)  explain  how  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
exploited  the  mass  media,  publicizing  acts  of  violence  by 
government  and  quasi -government  forces  to  create  the 
illusion  that  their  own  violent  acts  were  purely  defensive. 
Thus,  within  a  country  faced  with  insurgency,  public 
information  plays  a  key  role. 

Outside  the  country,  public  information  plays  an 
equally  vital  role.  The  support  of  the  American  electorate 
for  United  States  policies  and  actions  in  Latin  America  is 
largely  a  function  of  their  level  of  knowledge  about  the 
area.  Unfortunately,  that  knowledge  has  been  sparse  at 


best.  Arnold  (1987)  states  "...despite  sensational  news 


reporting,  the  U.S.  public  remains  generally  ignorant  of  the 


historic,  economic  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  Central 


American  countries"  (p.  31).  LaFeber  (1984)  notes  "No 


■egion  in  the  world  is  in  greater  political  and  economic 


turmoil  than  Central  America  and  there  are  few  areas  about 
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which  North  Americans  are  more  ioncrant"  (p.  8). 

Ratliff  (in  Faurial  .  1985)  states 

The  critical  problems  in  United  States  policv  toward 
Latin  America  have  long  been  indi-f f erence  and  ignorance, 
problems  that  pervaded  government,  academe,  the  media  and 
the  population  as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  constructive 
response  to  problems  in  Latin  America,  -from  insurgency  to 
economic  development  and  political  -freedom,  must  begin 
with  interest,  (p.  187) 

On  the  national  policy  level,  -former  Secretary  of 

Defense  Casper  Weinberger  (Bond.  1986)  expressed  the 

criticality  of  public  dialogue  stating 

our  military  can  help  with  the  contemDorary  equivalent  of 
the  use  of  plows  and  muskets.  But  that  help  must  be 
designed  into  a  strategy  which  involves  diplomacy  and 
economic  leverage  and  the  proper  management  of  our 
technological  riches,  and  the  proper,  unashamed  and 
unrelenting  willingness  to  make  our  case  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  abroad  and  at  home.  Absent  such  a 
strategy,  the  use  of  military  assest  alone  will  be 
feckless,  wasteful,  and  unfair...  (d.  88). 


Devel opment 

A  key  element  of  United  States  policv  in  Latin 
America  on  both  strategic  and  tactical  levels  is  national 
development  or  nation-building.  In  this  context. 
develoDment  is  "the  process  by  which  a  government  improves 
the  Quality  of  life  for  its  people  and  strengthens  its  links 
to  the  population  in  order  to  gain  support"  (Joint  Low 
Intensity  Conflict  Project,  1986,  p.  11-1). 

Development  and  Insurgency.  Development  can  be  a 
major  factor  both  in  preventing  an  insurgency  and  in 
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responding  to  one  already  in  progress.  The  Joint  Low 

Intensity  Ccn-flict  Project  (1986)  explains  that 

Development,  i  -f  properlv  managed,  offers  hope  -for 
stabilising  the  regime.  Over  the  long  term,  political 
and  economic  development  can  strengthen  existing 
political  institutions,  create  new  institutions  capable 
c-?  accomodating  demands  -for  expanded  participation,  and 
provide  upward  socio-economic  mobility.  It  can  satisi-f- 
aspirations  and  assimilate  potentially  radical  elements 
o-f  society  into  the  work  -force,  (p.  11-3) 

The  United  States  figencv  -for  International 

Development  (USAID)  notes  the  importance  of  orovidinc 

development  assistance  directly  to  a  nation's  poor.  The 

agency  (USAID.  1987,  p.  4)  notes  that  capital-intensive 

pro  i  sets  such  as  dams,  railroads,  highways  and  steel  mills 

do  not  always  produce  wealth  that  "trickles  down"  to  the 

poorest  segments  ot  a  society.  The  agency's  "Mew 

Directions"  in  development  strategy  -focuses  on  basic  human 

needs.  The  strategy  (USAID.  1937)  means 

...increasing  the  access  o-f  the  poor  to  such  productive 
resources  as  land,  -fertilizer,  seeos.  tools  and 
credit. . .increasing  investment  and  production  in  these 
activities  that  emclov  unskilled  1 abor ...  expand! no 
health,  nutrition  and  -family  planning  services  and 
education  and  (improving)  over  time  the  productive 
capacity  and  employment  potential  o-f  the  poor.  (p.  5) 

USAID's  -focus  on  the  do  or  is  in  line  with  the 

recommendations  made  bv  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 

on  Central  America  (19S4).  the  Kissinger  Commission. 

Kissinger  Commission  Recommendations.  From  the 
viewpoint  o-f  the  United  States,  the  strategic  goal  o-f 


develocment  is  to  secure  the  succort  of  the  Dooulaticr 


through  improvements  in  the  social  condition.  The  National 

Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America  (1934)  noting  that 

"No  investment  in  Central  America  will  be  more  productive 

over  the  long  run  than  that  made  to  imorove  the  health. 

education,  and  social  welfare  Df  its  people"  (p.  52)  . 

recommended  the  -following  "ambitious  vet  realistic 

obiectives  -for  the  1980's"  (p.  68): 

— The  reduction  o-f  malnutriion 
— The  elimination  o-f  illiteracv 
— Universal  access  to  orimarv  education 
— Universal  access  to  primary  health  care 
— A  significant  reduction  in  infant  mortal i tv 
— A  sustained  reduction  in  oopulation  growth  rate 
— A  significant  improvement  in  housing 

The  Commission  (po.  77-78)  called  for  improved  healt 
care  delivery  svstems.  village-level  water  svstems. 
eradication  of  victor-borne  diseases  such  as  malaria  and 
dengue  fever,  provision  of  effective  insecticides, 
improvement  of  drainage  and  sewage  disposal  svstems.  and 
programs  of  oral  rehvdration  and  immunization  to  fight 
debilitating  childhood  diseases  such  as  diphtheria,  tetanus 
whooping  cough,  measles  and  Dolio. 

The  Commission  also  recommended 


Integrated  programs  of  rural  development  targeted  at  the 
food  producing  sector  Cas  having!  enormous  potential  for 
improving  the  welfare  of  large  numbers  of  peoole.  while 
increasing  arid  diversifying  agricultural  production  and 
dependence  on  food  imparts,  (po.  57-58) 
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Projects  sped  f  i  cal  1  y  noted  as  being  needed  included 
expansion  of  -feeder  roads,  storage  -facilities  and  rural 
el  ectr i -f  i cati on  along  with  an  increase  in  rural  research  and 
extension  services  to  develop  crops  -for  the  domestic 
markets.  In  addition,  the  Commission  (p.  72)  recommended 
the  expansion  o-f  the  International  Executive  Corps,  a 
private  voluntary  organization  o-f  retired  business 
executives,  and  a  concentration  o-f  their  activities  or¬ 
daining  managers  o-f  small  businesses  in  Central  America. 

The  Kissinger  Commission's  recommendations  -for 
development  have  military  relevance.  Military  civic  action 
projects,  -focused  on  the  Kissinger  Commission 
recommendations  and  done  in  coordination  with  the 
development  efforts  o-f  other  United  States  government 
agencies,  can  contribute  to  the  overall  strategic  solution 
o-f  the  Central  American  crisis  by  addressing  the  social  and 
economic  ills  of  the  people. 

Development  and  Instability.  An  inherent  danger  in 
broad-rangi ng  development  projects  is  that  the  very  fact  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  poor  may  in  itself  be 
a  cause  of  instability  within  the  host  nation.  Addressing 
the  effect  of  change  agents  on  traditional  societies, 
Schoultz  (1987)  notes  that 


...tne  Peace  Corps  is  often  cited  as  "subversive"  of  the 
fatalistic  acceptance  of  poverty  in  Latin  America.  The 
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picture  being  perceived  in  Washington  is  o-f  bright, 
enegertic,  and  reasonably  wel 1 -scrubbed  U.S.  volunteers 
entering  remote  Latin  American  villages,  gaining  the 
confidence  o-f  the  improvished  population,  and  eventually 
succeeding  in  the  twin  struggles  against  an  uncaring 
government  and  centuries  o-f  ingrained  passivity.  Success 
may  be  slow  in  coming,  but  in  the  end  the  e-f-fect  o-f  these 
intrusive  Americans  is  to  impregnate  Latin  America  with  a 
new  consciousness  o-f  poverty.  A  similar  role  is  being 
played  by  the  U.S.  aid  program.  U.S.  aid  -funds  build 
schools,  health  clinics  and  roads,  and  these  open  new 
vistas  -for  Latin  America's  poor.  Meanwhile,  prodding  AID 
development  specialists  force  reluctant  Latin  American 
bureaucrats  to  expand  the  role  of  government  in 
addressing  the  problems  of  poverty.  In  both  cases,  the 
U.S.  aid  program  destabilises  traditional  structures. 

<pp.  95—86) 

Thus,  development  can  be  both  a  means  of  combating  a 
destabilizing  insurgency  and  a  destabilizing  force  in  and  of 
i  tsel  f  . 

In  some  cases,  carelessly  conceived  development 
projects  have  backfired.  Dominguez  (1980,  p.  126  in 
LaFeber,  1984,  p.  203)  notes  that  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  military  civic  action  actually  did  little  for 
economic  balance  and  democracy.  In  many  cases  civilian  jobs 
were  turned  over  to  government  troops  even  as  unemployment 
was  rampant  in  the  country.  LaFeber  (1984,  p.  184)  states 
that  the  Alliance  "raised  hopes  but  did  little  or  nothing 
for  peasants  or  laborers"  who,  in  many  cases,  were  displaced 
by  machines  and  forced  to  live  as  squatters  or  migrate  to 
the  cities. 


LaFeber  (1984,  p.  184)  further  explains  that  in 


Honduras  the  Alliance  -for  Progress  attempted  to  help  the 
countrv  but  -failed  to  diversi-fv  the  economy.  The  resultant 
exDansion  of  the  export  sector  led  to  the  appropriation  of 
campesino  lands  bv  the  oligarchy  and  the  setting  in  motion 
of  a  class  struggle.  Dominguez  (1980,  p.  126  in  LaFeber . 
1984,  p.  203)  warns  that  in  participating  in  such 
development  projects  the  United  States  runs  the  risk  of 
being  identified  at  the  grass  roots  level  with  the 
promulgation  of  unjust  policies.  "Rapid  economic 
development."  the  Center  far  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (1986) 
states,  "can  satisify  rising  aspirations  BUT... it  is  not  a 
panacea.  tit]  may  contribute  to  instability  by  alienating 
the  rural  poor,  and  retrenchment  can  exacerbate 
dissatisfaction"  (p.  11-5). 

The  effects  of  development  strategies  upon  the 
internal  political  structure  of  a  countrv  must  also  be 
considered.  The  Joint  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Project  (1986 
citing  Huntington,  1968)  notes  that  "Modernization  produces 
change.  It  ultimately  can  result  in  instability  by 
disrupting  traditional  social  groups  and  relationships"  (p. 
11-1).  As  peasants  gain  consciousness  and  political  power, 
pressures  increase  for  basic  changes  in  the  structures  of 
society,  structures  which  often  serve  to  enrich  relatively 
small  grouos  of  people.  Various  interest  groups  of  the 
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entrenched  oligarchy  commonly  oppose  basic  re-form  measures. 
Depending  on  the  relative  inequality,  injustice  and 
repressiveness  o-f  the  status  quo  establishment,  such 
changes,  i-f  e-f-fected,  would  themselves  be  revolutionary  and 
could  jeapordize  the  privileged  positions  o-f  the  country's 
political  and  economic  elite.  The  governmental  challenge  is 
to  balance  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  various 
groups — an  often  delicate  and  difficult  task.  The  Joint  Low 
Intensity  Conflict  Project  <1986)  explains  "The  regime  may 
have  to  walk  a  narrow  path  between  revolution  and  coup 
d'etat  since  the  political  and  economic  reforms  that 
undercut  papular  support  for  the  insurgent  may  undercut  the 
political  base  of  the  regime  as  well"  <p.  11-2). 

Development,  then,  can  be  a  two-edged  sword  which,  in 
the  very  process  of  addressing  the  grievences  of  a  nation's 
poor,  can  actually  produce  destabilizing  results  that  are 
the  antithesis  of  its  intention.  The  need  for  careful 
planning  and  United  States  interagency  systemic  coordination 
of  nation-building  projects  is  absolutely  essential  in  order 
to  prevent  eventual  socio-economic  and  political  chaos  from 
engulfing  the  process. 


Defense 


Avoidance  of  the  Use  of  U.S.  Combat  Forces.  One  goal 


m 


of  United  States  policy  in  Latin  America  is  to  avoid  the 


direct  involvement  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in  counter¬ 
insurgency  operations  and  to  attempt  to  restrict  such 
conflicts  to  the  lowest  possible  level  of  violence  (Center 
for  Low  Intensity  Conflict,  1987,  p.  12).  As  a  legacy  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  there  is  a  deep-seated  reluctance  to  commit 
United  States  force1-  to  combat  unless  there  is  clear  and 
relatively  unrestrained  support  for  such  action  from  the 
American  people  (LaFeber,  1984,  p.  306;  Joint  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  Project,  19QA,  pp.  3-4). 

The  Center  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (1987)  states 
"United  States  forces  should  be  used  only  where  and  when 
they  have  a  high  probability  of  decisively  altering  the 
overall  situation"  'p.  3).  One  such  recent  use  was  the 


action  on  Grenada.  The  operation  involved  the  application 
of  massive  U.S.  combat  power  against  a  limited  target  for 
limited,  well-defined  aims  which  could  be  accomplished 
quickly  with  relatively  little  risk. 

Long-Term  Perspective.  Insurgencies,  however,  are  not 
quickly  fought  to  successful  conclusions.  Challis  (1987) 
notes  that  the  British  were  able  to  prevail  against  the 
Malay  insurgents,  1948-1960,  because  they  settled  in  for  the 
long  haul.  "This  contrasts  sharply,"  he  says,  "with  the 
American  penchant  for  large-scale,  fast-tempo  operations 
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designed  to  yield  rapid  results  before  the  American  public 
and  Congress  lose  patience"  (p.  69).  Many  question  whether 
the  United  States  has  the  capacity  to  emulate  the  British  in 
Malaysia  and  take  the  long-term  perspective  necessary  to 
defeat  insurgencies.  Peters  (19S6)  notes  "As  a  military 
power,  the  United  States  has  everything  but  patience.  The 
American  people  will  support  almost  any  military  action  as 
long  as  it  swiftly  produces  demonstrable  victory"  (p.  2>  . 

Combatting  insurgencies  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  requires  more  than  a  short  term  commitment 
of  interest  and  resources.  Johnson  and  Russell  (1936)  argue 
that 

To  be  successful,  the  U.S.  Army  must  develop  short, 
intermediate  and  long-range  strategies.  The  short  and 
intermediate  range  U.S.  strategies  are  to  reduce  the 
Soviet -Cuban  influence  and  to  promote  stability  in 
Central  America.  The  long-range  strategy  is  to  assist  in 
eliminating  the  "causes"  of  insurgency,  (p.  72) 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  is  successful  in 

alleviating  the  "causes"  of  insurgency  will  determine  the 

long  term  success  of  its  policies  in  the  region. 

Future  Directions 

The  direction  U.S.  policy  will  take  in  the  region  in 
the  future  can  be  only  a  speculative  guess.  'J.S.  domestic 
politics  as  well  as  regional  and  global  events  will  dictate 
its  course.  However,  any  future  policy  must  deal  with  the 
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reality  of  revolution  in  the  region — be  it  Deaceful  . 
socio-economic  revolution  or  revolution  o-f  the  violent, 
oolitical  variety.  Given  the  rampant  oovertv  and 
socio-economic  injustices  in  the  area,  lack  o-f  the  -former 
will  make  the  latter  all  but  inevitable.  Morgenthau 
(LaFeber.  1984)  argues  "The  real  issue  facing  American 
foreign  policy  is  not  how  to  preserve  stability  in  the  face 
of  revolution,  but  how  to  create  stability  out  of 
revolution"  (p.  16). 

The  inevitable  Latin  American  revolution  is  now  uoon 

us.  But.  were  it  not  for  the  alliance  of  convenience 

between  indigeneous  revolutionaries  and  Communist 

opportunists,  such  a  revolution  would  be  of  no  threat  to  the 

United  States.  The  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 

Central  America  <1984)  argues 

. . . i ndi geneous  reform,  even  indigeneous  revolution,  is 
not  a  security  threat  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
intrusion  of  aggressive  outside  powers  exploiting  local 
grievances  to  expand  their  own  political  influence  and 
military  control  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  entire  hemisphere,  (p.  4) 

The  Commission  on  Integrated  Long  Term  Strategy 
(Burlage.  1987)  (including  in  its  13  members  Henrv 
Kissinger,  former  Secretary  of  State:  W.  Grahm  Clayton,  Jr., 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navv:  William  P.  Clark,  former 
national  security  advisor:  General  Cretiredl  John  W.  Vessev - 


former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  General 


(rat-red)  Andrew  J  =  Goode  ester  .  -former  Commander  — i  n-Cn  i  e+  , 


uroce)  notes  that  "Soviet  oower  has  bvoassed  the  line 


drew  Ein.  Eurooel  and  has  Dashed  intc  Southern  Asia,  the 
Middle  East.  A-frica.  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America"  ( o 
53).  The  Commission  calls  -for  a  dramatic  shift  in  U.S. 
strateav  to  emohasize  conflicts  in  the  Third  World. 


The  Soviet  Union  and  its  surroaate.  Cuba,  inreed  a.|-  = 


e::  d  1  oi  t  i  no  the  situation  in  Central  America  to  their  own 
nefarious  ends.  For  the  United  States,  t mere  are  more.;  as 
well  as  strategic  dimensions  to  the  conflict.  Addressing 
both,  the  National  Bioartisan  Commission  on  Central  America 
< 1 QS4  >  states 

When  strategic  interests  conflict  with  moral  interests, 
the  clash  or esents  one  with  the  classic  challenges  to 
confront  societies  and  statesmen.  But  in  Central  America 
todav.  our  strategic  and  moral  interests  coincide. . . thev 
i ncl ude: 

— To  oreserve  the  moral  authority  o+  the  United 
States.  To  be  oerceived  bv  others  as  a  nation  that 
does  what  is  right  because  it  is  right  is  one  of  this 
cauntrv ' s  orincioal  assets. 

— To  imorove  the  living  conditions  of  the  oeople 
of  Central  America.  Thev  are  neighbors.  Their  human 
need  is  tinder  [for  Communist  revolution!  waiting  to 
be  ignited.  And  if  it  is.  the  conf 1 agr at i on  could 
threaten  the  entire  hemisphere. 

— To  advance  the  cause  of  democracy,  broadlv 
defined,  within  the  hemisphere 

— To  strengthen  the  hemisoheric  system  bv 
strengthening  what  is  now.  in  both  economic  and 
social  terms,  one  of  the  weakest  links 
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— To  promote  peaceful  change  in  Central  America 
while  resisting  the  violation  of  democracv  bv  force 
and  terrorism 

— To  prevent  hostile  forces  from  seizing  and 
expanding  control  in  a  strategi cal 1 v  vital  area  of 
the  Western  hemisphere 

— To  bar  the  Soviet  Union  from  consol i dati na 
either  directly  or  through  Cuba  a  hostile  foothold 
on  the  American  continents  in  order  to  advance  its 
strategic  purposes  (pp.  37-3S) 

Whether  the  Commission's  recommendat i ons  will  become 

olatitudes  of  the  past  or  building  blocks  of  the  future  is 

to  be  determined.  The  challenge  posed  to  the  United  States 

is  how  to  implement  the  Commission's  recommendations  while 

preserving  both  the  nation's  strategic  interests  and  its 

moral  integrity.  In  so  doing,  the  United  States  must  have  a 

strategic  vision  that  transcends  merelv  "containing 

Communism."  It  must  recognize  the  need  to  allv  itself  with 

the  revolutionarv  changes  that  are  sweeping  Latin  America  bv 

assisting  wherever  passible  in  the  imDravement  of  the 

quality  of  life  of  the  common  people  of  the  region.  The 

task  is  imperative;  the  implementation,  difficult.  But  out 

of  adversity  often  arises  determination  and  innovation.  The 

nation  has  confronted  and  overcome  challenges  before  and  has 

the  capacity  to  do  so  again.  Schoultz  (1987)  argues 

As  a  nation  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  innovation,  our 
creativity,  our  progress.  We  like  to  spend  our  time 
solving  problems,  meeting  challenges,  moving  ahead.  As 
it  is  practiced  in  our  policv  towards  Latin  America, 
containment  is  not  well -suited  to  our  temperment.  It 


Many  policy  makers,  and,  I  think,  particularly  our 
brightest  policy  makers,  do  not  want  their  tombstones  to 
read,  "He  spent  his  li-fe  stopping  Communism  in  Latin 
America."  They  want  it  instead  to  read,  "She  spent  her 
life  creating  a  better  hemisphere."  (p.  329) 

In  the  oroduct  of  this  creation  lies  our  collective  future. 


“What  would  vou  do  i-f  vou 
were  I?"  MacWhite  asked. 

“I'd  oo  to  Vietnam  and  take 
a  look  at  the  -fighting  around 
Dien  Bien  Phu."  Maqsavsav  said 
without  hesitating.  "I  know 
vou 're  a  diolomat  and  that 
war -fare  is  not  suDOOsed  to  be 
vour  game;  but  vou ' 1 1  discover 
soon  enough  out  here  that 
statesmanship ,  diplomacy, 
economics  and  war-fare  just 
can't  be  seoarated  from  one 
another.  And  if  you  keep  vour 
eves  and  ears  open,  vou ' 1 1 
start  to  see  some  of  the 
connections  between  them. 

It's  not  something  vou  can 
learn  from  textbooks.  It's 
the  feel  for  the  thing. " 

Lederer  and  Burdick 
The  Ualv  American.  1958 


Chapter  5 


LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT: 

ONCE  AND  FUTURE  WARFARE 

The  Spanish  ward  -far  "war"  is  "auerra."  Its 
diminutive  -form,  "guerrilla."  means  "little  war."  The  term 
arose  durina  the  Spanish  resistance  to  French  imperialism  in 
the  earlv  19th  centurv  although  the  concept  and  pursuit  o-f 
"little  wars"  bv  partisan  troops  aaainst  numerical Iv 
superior  -forces  predates  Christianitv  and  ^inds  its  roots 
among  the  ancient  Egvotians  and  Chinese  (Fauriol ,  1985.  dp. 
1-2)  .  It  is  a  kind  o-f  war-fare  emploved  by  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  trving  to  gradually  weaken  the  opponent  and 
ultimately  gain  political  victory  CHoehn  and  Weiss  in 
Fauriol ,  1985,  p.  9).  Today,  "guerrilla  war"  is  the 
dominate  -form  o-f  con-flict  encountered  in  the  Americas  and  is 
the  -focus  o-f  United  States  Low  Intensity  Con-flict  doctrine. 

Calling  -for  a  di-f-ferent  approach  to  a  di-fferent  (-for 

the  United  States)  kind  o-f  war.  President  Kennedy  (Kuster , 

1987)  described  guerrilla  war  as  -follows 

This  is  another  type  o-f  war.  new  in  its  intensity, 
ancient  in  its  origin — war  by  guerrillas,  subversives, 
insurgents,  assassins — war  bv  ambush  instead  o-f  bv 
combat:  by  in-filtration,  instead  o-f  aggression,  seeking 
victory  bv  eroding  and  exhausting  the  enemv  instead  o-f 
engaging  him.  It  is  a  -form  o-f  war-fare  uniquely  adapted 
to  what  has  been  strangely  called  "wars  o-f  liberation." 
to  undermine  the  efforts  o-f  new  and  poor  countries  to 
maintain  the  -freedom  that  they  have  -finally 
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achieved. . . (p.  25) 

Under  the  Kennedy  administration,  the  Special  Forces 
were  born,  counterinsurgency  doctrine  was  -formulated, 
paci-f ication  programs  were  initiated.  Following  the  debacle 
o-f  Vietnam,  however,  the  nation  and  the  U.S.  Army  turned  its 
attention  to  conventional  war  in  Europe.  It  wanted  "no  more 
shadow  wars  in  the  jungle — the  Army  was  back  on  the  real 
battle-field"  (Kuster,  1987,  p.  21). 

Increasingly,  however,  it  has  become  obvious  that  the 
"real  battle-field"  lies  as  much  in  the  mountains  of  Central 
America  or  on  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  as  in  the  hills 
of  Europe.  The  U.S.  military  establishment  has  had  to 
confront  again  the  challenge  of  the  "little  war,"  now 
referred  to  as  Low  Intensity  Conflict. 

Low  Intensity  Confli ct  Do c trin e 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Center  for  Low  Intensity- 

Conflict,  June  1987)  define  Low  Intensity  Conflict  as 

...a  limited  pol i t i co-mi 1 i tary  struggle  to  achieve 
political,  social,  economic  or  psychological  objectives. 
It  is  often  protracted  and  ranges  from  diplomatic, 
economic  and  psycho-social  pressures  through  terrorism 
and  insurgency.  Law  Intensity  Conflict  is  generally 
confined  to  a  geographic  area  and  is  often  character i zed 
by  constraints  on  the  weaponry,  tactics  and  level  of 
violence,  (p.  1) 

Within  the  United  States  Department  o-f  Defense  there 
is  considerable  debate  as  to  nature  of  Low  Intensity 
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Con-flict  and  the  appropriate  national  response.  It  is  a 
concept  still  in  development  even  as  it  is  beino  -fought. 

TRADOC  PAM  525—44.  U.S.  Armv  Operational  Concept  -for 
Low  Intensity  Conflict  (1985),  divides  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  into  -four  broad  aireas:  1)  Peacekeeping  Operations, 
2)  Peacetime  Contingency  Operations,  3)  Terrorism 
Counteraction,  and  4)  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (Zais,  1986. 
p.  90).  In  the  context  of  Latin  America,  it  is  the  latter 
that  receives  emphasis. 

Foreign  Internal  Defense  and  Development  (IDAD)  is 

"those  actions  taken  bv  civilian  and  military  agencies  of 

one  government  in  any  program  taken  by  another  government  to 

preclude  or  defeat  insurgency"  (TRADOC  PAM  525-44) .  Zais 

(1986,  p.  93)  states  that  IDAD  is  simply  a  new  name  for  an 

old  concept — counter i nsurgencv — but.  he  concedes,  the 

definition  does  acknowledge  the  inclusion  of  economic  and 

political  activities  as  well  as  military.  Planners  at  the 

United  States  Southern  Command  in  Panama  (USSOUTHCOM,  1986) 

argue  that  Low  Intensity  Conflict  is  "total  war"  stating 

While  the  military  means  used  in  low  intensity  conflict 
are  limited,  the  political  end — the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  established  government — is  not.  In  this  sense.  Low 
Intensity  Conflict  is  total  war  conducted  with  certain 
military  constraints,  (p.  1) 

Bond  (1986.  p.  81)  observes  that  under  IDAD.  programs 
can  be  both  "proactive."  to  trv  to  prevent  an  insurgency 


■from  developing,  and  "react  i  ve  .  “  i  mol  emented  after  insurgency 
has  broken  out. 


Phases  of  Insurgency 

The  target  o-f  IDAD  e-f -forts  is  the  avoidance  or 
suppression  o-f  insurgency.  The  U.S.  Armv  Field  Manual  (FM) 
100—20.  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Cp.  31),  identities  three 
general  stages  o-f  an  insurgency;  1)  Latent  and  Incioient 
Insurgency,  2)  Guerrilla  War-fare  and  3)  War  o-f  Movement. 
Johnson  and  Russell  (1986,  p.  71)  -further  divide  the 
progress  o-f  an  insurgency  into  seven  general  phases  as 
tallows; 

1)  Latent/Clandestine  Phase 

2)  Violent  Propaganda  Phase 

3)  Organizational  Growth  Phase 

4)  Guerrilla  Ot tensive  Phase 

5)  Mobilization  ot  the  Masses  Phase 

6)  Final  Assult  Phase 

7)  Consolidation  Phase 

Regardless  ot  artificial  divisions,  it  is  essential  to 
understand  that  insurgency  does  not  spring  full  blown  upon 
an  unsuspecting  country.  It  is  a  devel oomental  process  with 
each  phase  requiring  different  tactics  to  counter  its 
progress  (see  Appendix  A;  Counter-Insurgency  Strategies). 

FM  100-20  describes  insurgent  acivities  in  each 
phase.  During  Phase  One.  Latent  and  Incipient  Insurgency. 
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the  insurgents  attempt  to  develop  their  infrastructure  and 


organi  zati  on .  recruit  members,  establish  a  chain  of  command, 
decide  on  an  ideology,  plan  the  camoaign.  initiate 
psychological  operations  to  exploit  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  build  and  train  the  armed  elements  and  conduct 
limited  terrorist  activity  aimed  at  securing  weapons  and 
demonstrating  the  government's  inability  to  maintain  law  and 
order . 

In  Phase  Two.  Buerrilla  War-fare,  the  insurgents  move 
to  control  growing  areas  a-f  the  country  and  to  tie  down 
government  -farces  in  -fixed,  defensive  positions; 
they  attempt  to  provoke  repressive  acts  by  the  government  in 
order  to  further  alienate  the  government  from  the  populace: 
and  thev  increase  their  attacks  on  government  forces  through 
ambushes  and  attacks  on  lines  of  supply  and  communication. 

In  Phase  Three.  War  of  Movement,  the  insurgents 
utilize  large  units  in  direct  assult  on  government  forces, 
such  as  the  19.68  Tet  Offensive  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  insurgencv  is  vastly  different 
from  the  European  conventional  war  scenario.  The  goals  of 
the  protagonists  as  well  as  their  tactics  are  unique  to  the 
situation.  The  pivotal  difference,  however,  is  the 
importance  of  winning  the  support  of  the  population.  Brown 
(198"7)  notes  that 

Combating  an  insurgency  is  not  the  same  as  fighting  a 
war.  In  an  insurgencv,  the  military  dimension  is  not 


likelv  to  be  decisive:  more  important  are  the  economic, 
political  and  psychological  dimensions  o-f  the  conflict. 
The  principle  task  in  an  insurgency  is  not  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  -forces  in  battle  but  to  win  the  support  o-f 
the  populace,  (p.  49) 


The  Socio-Political  Environment 
The  main  battle  area,  the  area  where  victory  or 
deteat  will  occur,  is  the  sociopolitical  environment 
(Johnson  and  Russell,  1986,  p.  71).  The  support  o-f  the 
population  is  essential.  McEwen  and  Reddell  (1986.  p.  62) 
argue  that  "when  the  government  in  power  is  successful  in 
winning  the  support  o-f  the  people,  insurgencies  cannot 
expand  because  there  will  be  no  base  of  support"  (p.  62). 
Without  the  support  of  the  population,  insurgents  lose  their 
source  o-f  supplies,  their  recruits,  their  intelligence 
networks,  and  their  legitimacy.  General  John  R.  Galvin 
(Binder,  1987,  p.  26),  former  SOUTHCOM  commander ,  explains 
that  guerrillas  must  exist  among  the  people,  without  whose 
support  thev  cannot  survive.  Ratliff  (in  Fauriol,  1985) 
states  "...as  the  ancient  Chinese  Sun  Tzu  observed,  a 
guerrilla  without  support  among  the  people  is  like  a  fish 
without  water"  (p.  190).  Conversely,  without  the  support  of 

the  people,  the  government  too  loses  its  legitimacy  and  must 
contend  with  ever— wi dening  waves  of  popular  discard. 

The  perceived  legitimacy  of  the  government  bv  the 
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populace  is  critical  to  victory  over  an  insurgency.  Q-ften, 

governmental  re-form  is  necessary  to  establish  or  maintain 

moral  legitimacy.  SOUTHCOM '  s  Small  Wars  Operations  Research. 

Directorate  (SWORD) (Fulghum,  Four  Ingredients,  19S7)  states 

Battle-field  victories  over  guerrillas  must  be  accompanied 
by  practical  re-forms  and  tolerance  by  the  government  to 
retain  moral  legitimacy.  I-f  a  government  allows 
repressive  of-ficials  or  policies  to  slip  back  into 
government  and  -fails  to  continue  building  democracy,  it 
will  lose  legitimacy  with  the  people  and  the  insurgency 
will  be  rekindled,  (p.  42) 

Kuster  (1987)  maintains  that  "popular  support  is  the 

bedrock  o-f  insurgency"  (p.  23).  The  veracity  o-f  such  a  view 

is  acknowledged  by  General  Rios  Montt  (Sereseres  in  Fauriol, 

1985)  ,  former  president  o-f  Guatemala,  who  advocates  a 

national  security  policy  speci -f i cal  1  y  designed  to  win  the 

support  o-f  the  people.  He  writes 

If  we  close  our  eyas,  increase  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
policemen,  and  we  attack  the  subversives,  we  can  do  it 
(defeat  the  guerrillas).  And  in  three  months  the 
guerrilla  will  return .... Securi tv  does  not  consist  of 
arms,  tanks  and  airplanes.  This  is  not  even  five  percent 
of  the  requirement  for  a  national  secuirity  policy. 
Security  lies  in  the  sense  of  trust  between  the  state  and 
the  people. . . (p.  109) 

Popular  support,  however,  cannot  be  won  by  merely 
raising  the  flag  and  issuing  proclamations.  Krulak  (19S6) 
states  that  "...when  the  peasant  is  certain  that  he  is  not 

just  exchanging  one  set  of  hollow  promises  for  another - then 

the  balance  of  intelligence  and  the  tide  of  the  battle  will 
shift  to  the  forces  we  support"  (p.  106).  Kuster  (1987) 


warns  that 


...in  the  eves  of  the  population,  the  actual  yardstick 
•for  legitimacy  is  the  perceDtion  o-f  effectiveness  and 
whether  the  government  has  a  genuine  concern  -for  public 
wel-f are.  .  .Haphazard  programs  and  hollow  promises  serve 
only  to  intensify  the  perception  that  insurgent  claims  of 
governmental  ineptitude  or  callousness  are  accurate. 

(p.  26) 

It  is  the  goal  o-f  the  insurgents  to  delegi timatize  the 
government  in  the  eves  o-f  the  people.  The  government's 
response  should  be  to  effectively  address  the  grievances  of 
the  people,  thereby  denying  the  guerrillas  the  support  of 
the  populace.  Despite  the  bitter  experience  of  Vietnam,  the 
"main  battle  area"  in  an  insurgency  remains  the  "hearts  and 
minds"  of  the  people. 

0 

Civic  Action 

From  the  military  standpoint,  a  kev  element  in 
gaining  the  support  of  the  population  in  defeating  an 
insurgency  is  civic  action.  Ball  (1981)  explains  that  civic 
action  attempts  to  build  up  a  country's  infrastructure, 
facilitate  the  development  process  and  "demonstrate  to  the 
disaffected  population  that  the  government  (is)  concerned 
about  their  situation"  (p.  26).  Baines  (1972,  cited  in 
LaFeber ,  1984,  p.  152)  argues  that  civic  action  is  "the  most 
effective  means  of  combatt i ng . . . the  expansionist  olans  of 
Communism"  and  that  such  operations  give  the  military  the 


affection  and  resoect  of  the  oeaple"  (pp.  474-475). 


I 


The  importance  o-f  securing  the  allegiance  o-f  the 
oeople  has  not  been  lost  on  Communists.  In  his  1934  work, 
"Be  Concerned  with  the  Well-Being  o-f  the  Masses".  Mao 
Tse-Tung  (1966)  writes  "we  should  help  the  masses  realise 
that  we  represent  their  interests,  that  our  lives  are 
intimately  bound  up  in  theirs"  (d.  153).  In  his  1938 
treatise.  "On  Protracted  War,"  he  applies  this  concent 
directly  to  military  actions  writing  "the  Army  must  become 
one  with  the  people  so  that  thev  will  see  it  as  their  own 
Armv.  Such  an  Army  will  be  invincible"  (d.  153). 

McEwen  and  Reddel 1  (1986)  echo  Mao's  central  thesis 

noting  that  "when  a  country's  soldiers  are  more  known  -for 
their  work  with  band-aids  and  bulldozers  than  wii-h  bullets 
and  bombs,  then  the  Cpeoplel  will  see  them  as 
representati ves  of  a  government  that  truly  cares  for  its 
people"  (p.  6Q) . 


Mi 1 itarv  Civic  Action  F orces 
Caring  for  the  people,  however,  requires  special 
kinds  of  military  forces.  Peters  (1986)  notes  that  "Low 
Intensity  Conflict  is  a  sorrv  job  for  general  purpose  forces 
unless  a  state  opts  for  the  approach  that  delivers 
overwhelming  combat  power  in  a  swift  and  violent  manner 
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Csuch  as  in  the  deolovment  of  United  States  -forces  to  the 
Dominican  Reoublic  and  Grenada!"  (do.  21-22).  Zais  (1986. 
do.  97-98)  ooints  out  that,  in  assisting  local  governments 
in  combating  insurgency,  military  -forces  .*'ust  be  tailored  to 
the  situation.  One  type  o-f  -force,  he  says,  eg.  the  light 
infantry  division,  cannot  perform  all  the  missions  required 
in  a  Low  Intensity  Conflict  environment.  “Light  infantry 
forces,"  he  states,  "aenerallv  are  not  trained,  organized  or 
psvchol ogi cal  1 v  oriented  to  win  hearts  and  minds  or  conduct 
nati on— bui 1 di ng — tasks  which  are  critical  in  the  earlv 
stages  of  insurgency"  (o.  98) . 

Zais  (1986,  pp.  97-98)  argues  that  the  sequencing  of 
farces  to  fight  an  insurgency  is  "exactlv  opnosite  to  that 
used  in  a  large-scale  strike  oper at i on ...  combat  support  CCS! 
and  combat  servive  support  CCSS!  forces  are  introduced 
first"  with  combat  forces  used  last  and  as  a  last  resort 
(see  Appendix  B:  Mission-Force  Match).  In  the  early  stages 
of  insurgency,  when  the  main  effort  is  "nation-building"  , 
CS/CSS  forces  olav  the  primary,  not  the  support,  role.  "In 
a  reversal  of  the  ’normal ’  role  where  CS  and  CSS  units 
follow  combat  troops,  in  FID  CForeign  Internal  Defense!," 
Bond  (1986)  states,  "CS  and  CSS  forces  are  usually  the  first 
in  and  the  last  out"  (p.  32). 

Zais  (1986)  states  that,  during  the  early  stages  of 


insurgency,  conventional  combat  troops  are  i net + ect i ve.  be 

counter i nsurgency  goal,  he  states,  should  be  not  the 
destruction  of  the  insurgent  -forces  but  "the  improvement  o-f 
the  conditions  of  life  for  the  populace  and  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  insurgency"  <p.  94).  United  States  military 
assistance  during  this  stage  should  be  limited  to  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  farces  such  as  engineers 
to  dig  wells  and  build  roads,  hospitals,  dams  and  schools; 
medical  units  for  health  care  and  sanitation  projects; 
military  police  to  provide  security,  law  and  order  (mo^e 
effective  than  combat  troops  in  that  military  police  are 
trained  to  de-escalate  violence);  civil  affairs  units  to 
coordinate  with  local  governments;  and  psychological 
operations  units  to  communicate  the  government  message  to 
the  people.  In  each  of  these  tasks,  he  states,  the  United 
States  should  train  the  host  nation  to  perform  the  missions 
so  as  to  demonstrate  the  government's  concern  for  the  people 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  control  of  the  situation. 

The  appropriate  response  to  the  guerrilla  warfare 
stage  of  insurgency,  Zais  explains,  is  the  continued  use  of 
CS/C3S  forces  and  the  addition  of  Special  Forces  to  train 
and  advise  local  government  military  units.  The  host 
government  should  develop  and  use  light  infantry  units  in 
area  denial  ooerations  and  ambushes  to  isolate  Guerrilla 
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•forces  from  their  support  bases 


The  focus  of  aovernment 


combat  ooerations  should  be  on  the  guerrilla,  not  on 
terrain.  Night  ooerations  and  small  unit  tactics  should  be 
emphasized . 

In  the  War  of  Movement  ohase,  onlv  conventional 
combat  forces  can  defeat  the  insurgents. 

The  "Bio  Picture11  and  the  Need  for 
Systemic  Coordination 

In  "little  wars"  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  "big 

picture"  and  even  adopt  the  strategy  of  one's  opponents 

where  appropriate.  Sereseres  (in  Fauriol ,  1985)  writes 

Derhaos  the  key  to  success  in  counter-i nsurgency  is 
...the  ability  to  move  beyond  a  one-dimensional  strategy 
— dominated  bv  military  considerations,  resources  and 
objectives — to  one  that  parallels  the  comorehensi ve 
ool i tical-mi 1 itary-diplomatic  strategy  of  the  guerrilla 
of  the  1930s.  (p.  122) 

Kuster  (1986)  likens  the  development  of  an  insuroencv 
to  a  "cancerous  growth  that  par asi t i cal 1 v  nourishes  itself 
on  the  system  it  is  bent  on  toppling"  (p.  24).  In  the 
decade  to  come,  the  emolovment  of  United  States  forces  to 
assist  in  combating  the  cancer  of  insurgency  must  be  planned 
as  meticulously  as  a  surgical  ooeration  and,  like  surgerv 
itself,  must  consider  the  ramifications  of  any  action  on  the 
whole  svstem.  be  it  one  bodv  or  an  entire  country. 

In  seeking  to  combat  insurgencies,  the  United  States 
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must  take  a  svstemic  approach.  Kuster  (1987)  notes  that  a 
CDuntrv  can  be  seen  as  consisting  o-f  -four  interrelated 
svstems:  political,  economic,  security  and  social.  He 
states  "When  an  attempt  is  made  to  influence  an  element  to 
achieve  a  particular  objective,  careful  planning  and  prudent 
coordination  must  include  an  understanding  o-f  the 
implication  upon  other  elements"  (p.  28).  This  is 
especially  true  o-f  military  operations  because  of  their 
potential  impact  on  the  people  living  in  the  area  o-f 
operations  (Binder,  1987,  p.  40).  Decker  (1987)  states  that 
because  "the  people  are  the  key  to  success. . .military 
actions  must  be  measured  in  terms  o-f  their  impact  on  the 
local  populace"  (p.  61). 

■Johnson  and  Russell  (1986,  pp.  72-73)  argue  that  U.S. 
Army  counterinsurgency  strategy  must  be  part  o-f  an  overall 
national  and  military  strategy  -for  the  entire  host  country 
3  or  each  region  therein.  They  call  -for  the  -fully 
coordinated  efforts  o-f  the  U.S.  Department  o-f  Defense, 
Department  of  State  (to  include  USAID  and  USIA)  and  other 
U.S.  agencies.  The  Center  -for  Low  Intensity  Con-flict  (1987) 
echos  the  call,  stating  "A  comprehensive  strategy 
incorporating  political,  economic,  social,  psychological  and 
military  programs  and  initiatives  is  paramount"  (p.  1). 

Kuster  (1987)  concurrs  stating  "a  coordinated  strategv  o-f 
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political,  militarv  and  social  activities  must  be 


identified,  coordinated  in  detail  and  imolemented  as  the 


indiaeneous  absorption  rate  allows.  The  operative  word  in 


'strategy ' "  (p.  25). 


The  need  for  clear  United  States  national  objectives 


leading  to  a  -f ul  1  v-coordi nated  counter-insurgencv  plan  -for 


each  host  country  and  its  various  regions  involving  multiole 


government  and  private  agencies  and  groups  concentrating  on 


supporting  the  legitimacy  o-f  the  government  bv  ef  f  ect  i  vel  v 


iddressing  the  grievances  o-f  the  people  and  assistina  in  the 


development  o-f  required  economic  infrastructure  is  manifest. 


Also  evident  is  the  need  to  adopt  a  svstemic  approach  to 


insurgency  that  includes  the  political,  economic, 


adopt  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  challenges  of  the 


present  could  lead  to  disaster.  Kuster  (19S7)  warns  that 


"as  the  political ,  economic  and  social  i nf restructures 


fracture,  oniv  the  security  infrastructure — the  venue  of  the 


militarv — stands  between  the  insurgent  and  total  anarchv" 


'p.  29).  The  only  alternative  to  a  strategic,  coordinated 


policy,  writes  Brown  (1987),  is  "killing — otherwise  known  as 


a  strategy  of  attrition — which  will  almost  invariably  lead 


to  failure"  (p.  54). 
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“Look,  mister.  I  don't  know 
how  o-ften  vou  get  out  o-f  Saigon 
and  into  the  countrvside.  but 
vou  better  go  take  a  look  at 
things."  Atkins  answered  evenlv. 

Mr.  Josiah  Gordon,  the 
representati ve  -from  the  American 
Embassv.  was  beginning  to  redden, 
but  Atkins  didn't  care.  "You 
want  bio  industry."  he  went  on. 
“You  want  big  -factories.  You 
want  big  T.V.A.'s  scattered  all 
over  the  countrvside.  That  all 
takes  skilled  workmen,  and  mines, 
and  lots  o-f  money,  and  a  whole 
lot  o-f  good  people  who  are 
Droduct ion-minded.  O-f  course, 
vou've  got  good  peoDle  out  there 
in  the  boondocks,  good  hard¬ 
working  people  who  are  plentv 
saw.  But  they  don't  want  what 
vou  want  vet.  It  takes  time  for 
that. " 

Lederer  and  Burdick. 

The  Ugly  American ,  1 958 
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USE  OF  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  CIVIC  ACTION 


The  use  of  organized  military  -forces  in  civic  action 
operations  possesses  enormous  potential.  Through  civic 
action,  the  military  unites  with  and  builds  support  among 
the  civilian  population.  While  the  concept  is  rarely- 
applied  within  developed  countries,  among  third  world 
nations  with  scarce  resources,  such  operations  have  lone 
been  recognized  as  vital.  In  1945,  Mao  Tse-Tung  <19£o> 
wrote 

Wherever  our  comrade  go,  they  must  build  good  relations 
with  the  masses,  be  concerned  tor  them  and  help  them 
overcame  their  di -f -f  i  cul  ti  es.  (p.  154)...  As  the  Army  and 

the  people  exchange  labor  and  help  each  other  in 
production,  the  friendship  between  them  is  strengthened., 
(oo,  191— 192) . . . We  must  unite  with  the  masses:  the  more 
we  unite  with  the  masses,  the  better,  (p.  154) 

Mao’s  words  have  become  a  standard  tenet  of  Marxist- 

Leninist  insurgencies  and  continue  to  exert  a  profound 

influence  on  both  guerrilla  and  counter-guerrilla 

strategies. 


Cuba 

Since  the  inception  of  his  revolution,  Fidel  Castro 
has  applied  Mao’s  concepts  in  Cuba.  In  Revolutionary  Cuba, 
the  armed  forces  have  been  used  in  various  nat i on-bui 1 d i no 
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roles  such  as  clearing  land,  building  roads,  constructing 
buildings  and  even  cutting  sugar  cane.  The  role  of  Cuba's 
armed  -forces  in  the  economic  development  o-f  the  countrv  has 
been  described  as  being  as  imoortant  as  its  traditional 
defense  role  (Black,  Blustein,  Edwards,  Johnston  and 
McMorris,  1976.  pp.  462-263). 

The  HUK  Rebe 1 1 ion 

The  importance  o-f  militarv  civic  action  also  has  been 
acknowledged  and  successfully  used  by  certain  non-communist 
governments.  During  the  HUK  Rebellion  in  the  Phi  1 ippians  in 
the  1950 's,  the  country's  secretary  o-f  defense  (and  later 
president)  Ramon  Maasavsav  made  civic  action  a  mandatory 
part  of  all  militarv  operations.  These  included  providing 
medical  assistance  to  peasants  and  constructing  roads, 
schools  and  housing.  "Magsaysav  correctly  assumed  that  the 
military  could  never  effectively  counter  the  insurgency 
without  demonstrating  that  it  represented  a  government 
willing  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  common  people  in  the 
region”  (McEwen  and  Reddell,  1986,  p.  67).  The  strategv  was 
an  important  factor  in  defeating  the  insurgency. 

British  Victory  in  Malaysia.  1948-1960 
Challis  (1987,  dd.  56-69)  describes  the  imoortant 


role  plaved  bv  ci vi 1 i an-mi 1 i tarv  cooperation  in  de+eatina 
the  1948-1960  communist  insurgency  in  Malaysia.  The 
insurgency,  he  states,  was  a  classic  three-stage  Maoist 
revolution.  The  insurgents  -first  targeted  isolated 
populations,  rural  police  stations  and  the  rural  populace  to 
establish  "liberated"  areas  and  obtain  a  political  and 
economic  base  -for  -further  operations.  Thev  next  planned  to 
expand  the  liberated  areas  and  to  recruit  a  large  army-.  The 
insurgents  reasoned ,  thev  would  attack  the  major  population 
centers  and  defeat  the  British  enemv. 

The  British  were  able  to  defeat  the  Communists 
because  they  developed  a  comprehensive,  local -based  strategy 
that  included  1)  subordinating  military  action  to  civilian 
control  using  "war  executive  committees"  with  both  military 
and  civilian  membership  to  review  intelligence,  develop 
strategies  and  assign  missions;  2)  consolidating  all 
intelligence  collection  under  the  Malay  Police:  3) 
minimizing  the  use  of  firepower  (artillery)  using  instead 
food  control  and  small  unit  ambushes:  4)  assigning  permanent 
geographic  responsibility  to  companv-si z ed  units;  and  5) 
integrating  civic  action  programs  with  all  military 
operations.  Challis  notes  "the  people  clearlv  saw  a 
contrast  between  the  positive  behavior  of  the  government 
forces  and  the  brutality  of  the  communists"  (pp.  68-69). 


Latin  American  Ci vi c  Action 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  acknowledged  the  importanc 
o-f  military  -forces  in  nation-building,  declaring  in  1961 
that  "Armies  should  not  only  defend  their  countries  but 
should  also  help  and  build  them"  (Rojas  Sarrido,  1932,  p. 
15)  . 

Latin  American  militaries  have  engaged  in  civic 
action  sporadically  and  with  varying  success.  Though  many 
officers  today  express  the  need  for  such  programs  and, 
indeed,  can  produce  national  development  plans  acknowledqm 
the  importance  of  civic  action,  to  date  they  have  met  with 
but  limited  success.  This  is  due  in  part  to  lack  of 
resources,  especially  during  times  of  active  insurgencies 
(Gallego  and  Gcsnell,  1937). 

One  notable  military  civic  action  effort  has  been 
that  of  Guatemala.  Serseres  (Fauriol,  1935,  pp.  114-121) 
explains  that  under  the  Rios  Mott  regime  civilian  and 
military  working  groups  cooperated  in  developing  the  "Plan 
Macional  de  Desarrollo  y  Seguridad"  ("National  Plan  of 
Development  and  Security").  The  plan  stated  that  security, 
depends  on  socio-economic  development  and  outlined 
requirements  to  attack  the  latent  dimensions  of  the 
insurgency  and  establish  trust  between  the  armed  forces  and 


the  rural  population.  Arising  -from  the  plan,  the  “Victoria 
'82"  operation  sought  to  1)  expand  the  number  of  men  under 
arms,  deploying  them  in  small  units  in  the  zones  of  combat 
and  improve  command  and  control  o-f  tactical  operations;  2) 
expand  the  civilian  de-fense  -forces  in  the  highlands  and;  3) 
initiate  soci o-economi c  assistance  in  the  contested  zones. 
Serseres  (pp.  115—116)  notes  that  the  government,  seeking  a 
"-force  multiplier"  to  de-feat  the  guerrillas,  linked  local 
development  assistance  to  the  establishment  o-f  local  civil 
de-fense  -forces  ("patrullas  de  autodef ensa  civil").  He 
states 

The  Guatemalan  armed  forces  have  demonstrated ...  that  the 
mobilization  and  arming  o-f  local  populations  to  -fight 
against  the  guerrillas  and  the  concentration  o-f 
government  services  on  basic  human  needs  in  the  areas  o-f 
con-flict  are  essential  elements  o-f  a  successful 
counter-! nsurgency  strategy,  (p.  121) 

In  Central  America,  however,  such  a  strategy  is  obviouslv 

not  sufficient  unto  itself.  The  Guatemalan  insurgency,  wit 

its  tragic  human  consequences,  has  continued. 

Nevertheless,  Ratliff  (Fauriol ,  1985,  p.  173)  argues 
that  insurgents  themselves  acknowledge  the  potentially 
detrimental  affect  on  their  cause  of  effective  government 
civic  action.  In  El  Salvador,  he  says,  insurgents  have 
sabotaged  reformers  for  fear  that  their  reforms  would  make 


revolution  unnecessary. 


Uni  ted  States  Forces  in  Givi  c__Act  1  on 
The  employment  of  United  States  -forces  in  civic 
action  and  nati on— bui 1 di ng  projects  has  had  an  uneven 
history.  Although  United  States  military  units  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  used  in  these  projects,  such  employment 
has  been  relatively  limited  since  the  Vietnam  War. 

One  long  term  and  on-going  militarv  civic  action 
effort  is  that  of  United  States  Civic  Action  Teams  (CATs) 
employed  in  Micronesia  (Moscos,  1987,  p.  14).  Established 
by  the  Navy  in  1962,  five  CATs  currently  exist:  one  Air 
Force  CAT  on  Truk,  one  Navy  CAT  each  on  Yap  and  Palau  and 
one  Army  CAT  each  on  Kosrae  and  Ponape.  Each  CAT  consists 
of  approximately  fifteen  members  engaged  in  building  and 
renovating  schools  and  dispensaries,  constructing  roads  an 
seawalls,  and  building  bridges  and  drainage  ditches. 

Though  engineering  skills  predominate,  each  CAT  also  has  a 
medic  to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  team  and  provide 
assistance  to  the  local  population.  Though  limited  in 
scope,  the  CAT  concept  has  proven  effective  in  providing 
needed  services  in  a  developing  land. 

In  Latin  America,  most  United  States  militarv  civic 
action  programs  come  under  the  purview  of  the  United  Stats 
Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM) .  The  general  overall  mission 
30UTHCQM  is  to  orovide  a  stable  southern  flank  for  the 


United  States  (Galvin,  1934,  pp.  13-11).  Towards  this  goal 

the  command  seeks  "coordinated  employment  o-f  the  -full  ranee 

o-f  its  military  support  capabilities  to  assist  regional 

states  in  counter-insurgency  operations  in  lieu  o-f  direct 

U.S.  combat  power"  (USSQUTHCOM,  1936,  p.  1).  Part  o-f  the 

military  support  capabilities  available  include  those 

related  to  civic  action  and  have  as  a  goal  "...enhancing 

regional  social  and  economic  stability  through  alleviation 

o-f  the  root  cause  o-f  insurgency  (poverty,  ignorance, 

neglect,  hunger  and  disease)"  (USSOUTHCOM,  1986,  p.  1). 

General  John  R.  Galvin  (Zais  1936,  citing  Meyer,  1935.  d. 

36)  -former  SOUTHCOM  commander,  states 

We  are  not  sending  -fighting  soldiers  to  these  countries 
(such  as  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Peru. 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela).  We  are  sending. . .developers  and 
instructors.  .  .  .The  essential  problem  here  isn't  milits.ru 
and  the  answer  to  the  problem  isn't  military.  The  answer 
is... by  providina  about  4:1  non-militarv  to  military  aid. 
(p.  94) 

Under  SOUTHCOM ' s  auspices.  United  States  regular 
military  -forces  conduct  such  civic  action  projects  as 
Medical  Readiness  Training  Exercises  (MEDRETEs)  where  Armv 
medical  personnel  have  provided  med4  * al ,  dental  and 
veterinary  care  to  indigenous  populations.  Army  engineer 
units  have  participated  in  repairing  schools  and  health 
clinics  and  improving  sanitary  systems  in  isolated  villages. 
The  U.S.  Navy's  "Project  Handclasp"  program  has  distributed 
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human i tar i an  materials  to  local  peonies  during  port  visits 
and  the  "Peaceful  Presence"  program  has  sent  Naw  medical 
and  dental  teams  to  remote  villages  (USSGUTHCOM ,  1936.  no, 

2,  39). 

A  tvoical  SOUTHCOM  civic  action  operation  was  a  th^ee 
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joint  Artnv.  Air  Force  and  Panama  Defense  Force  MEDRETE 
exercise  to  Llano  Nopo  and  Alto  Guavbo ,  two  isolated 
vi 1 1  ages  in  Chirique  Province.  Panama  < USSOUTHCOM .  1936  -  o , 
5—9).  Three  Blackhawk  helicopters  transported  medical  teams 
to  the  vi  1 1  aoes  where  thev  set—  uo  -field  clinics.  The 
exercise  orovided  the  medical  personnel  the  opportunity  to 
hone  their  skills  in  identifying  and  treating  endemic  and 
tropical  diseases.  In  three  davs,  the  medics  treated  1 . 25S 
medical  oatients  and  00  dental  patients.  The  vets  on  the 
team  treated  the  villagers'  livestock  and  the  aviators 
delivered  more  than  130  tons  of  building  materials.  Thus, 
the  MEDRETE  exercise  completed  the  dual  missions  of 
providing  training  oppoortuni  ti  es  for  U.S.  personnel  and  o-f 
giving  verv  tangible  humani tar i an /ci vi c  assistance  to  a 
remote,  povertv-str i cken  village. 

Such  civic  action  operations  produce  concrete  results 
that  go  a  long  wavs  in  countering  Communist  propaganda. 
Fulgram  ("Armv  Engineers",  1937)  reoorts  that  prior  to  a 
joint  U.S. —Costa  Rican  bridge  building  project,  "...the 
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communist,  newspapers  said  the  Americans  would  give  them  AIDS 
and  never  leave. . . [now  they!  are  silent  and  we've  heard 
nothing  but  praise  -from  the  other  press”  <p.  10).  The 

Puente  de  Pas  ("Bridge  o-f  Peace")  project  opened  up  a  large 
section  o-f  the  previ  ousl  y— i  sol  ated  Paci-fic  coast.  At  the 
project's  conclusion,  the  project  commander  stated  "By 
making  li-fe  progressively  better  -for  the  population,  the 
government  is  preventing  discontent  -from  escalating  into 
violence"  <p.  10).  Such  military  civic  action  projects 

provide  concrete,  convincing  proof  to  the  rural  population 
that  the  government  is  concerned  about  their  welfare  and  is 
trying  to  address  their  needs. 


U . S .  Reserve  Forces  in  Ci vi c  Action  in  Latin  Amer i ca 
United  States  Reserve  Foces  are  increasingly- 
assisting  SQUTHCOM  in  "securing  the  southern  -flank  o-f  the 
United  States."  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  and 
individuals  now  routinely  deploy  to  the  SOUTHCDM  area  o-f 
operations  in  a  variety  o-f  missions  (Binder,  1987,  p.  34: 

Hu It man ,  1986,  p.  7;  USSOUTHCQM,  1986,  p.  41). 

The  National  Guard  has  been  training  in  Latin  America 
since  the  early  1970 's  (NGB,  1987).  In  1987,  approximately 
7,500  Army  National  Guard  and  3,600  Air  National  Guard 
personnel  trained  in  SOUTHCOM.  In  the  past,  such 
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deDlovments  have  represented  approximately  twenty  to 
twenty- five  percent  o-f  total  National  Guard  overseas 
training  during  a  given  vear .  National  Guard  personnel  have 
gone  to  SOUTHCOM  under  a  var ietv  o-f  programs  including 
Overseas  Deployment  Training  (DDT),  Key  Personnel  Upgrade 
Program  (KPUP)  ,  Deployments  -for  Training  CDFTs)  and  various 
Joint  Chie-fs  o-f  Sta-f-f  (JCS)  exercises.  The  Armv  Reserve  and 
Air  Farce  Reserve  have  conducted  similar  training  in  the 

=tr“  05  • 

Examoles  o-f  specific  civic  acti on— rel ated  exercises 
i ncl udes 

Blazing  Trails — an  annual  series  of  JCS  approved, 
SOUTHCOM-sponsored  engineer  roadbuilding  exercises;  begun  in 
1934  with  the  building  of  a  f arm-to-market  road  in  the 
Azuero  Province  of  Panama;  Blazing  Trails  exercises  have 
occurred  in  Panama.  Honduras,  and  Ecuador; 

Costa  Aba  jo  '86 — an  Army  National  Guard /Army 
Reserve  roadbuilding  exercise  in  northern  Panama: 

Field  Medical  Training  Site  Rotations — rot  at i ons 
of  60  person  Armv  National  Guard  medical  units  through  Fort 
Kobbe,  Panama  to  field  training  sites  such  as  Blazing  Trails 
1 ocati ons; 

Prime  Beef — Air  National  Guard  civil  engineer  unit 
deployments  to  Central  America; 


Fuertes  Gamings  (Strong  Roads ) — a  three  vear 
roadbuilding  exercise  in  mountainous  northern  Honduras 
beginning  in  January  1988;  a  continuation  o-f  Blazing  Trails 
that  will  open  uo  the  Yoro  district  (Bogino,  1933,  p.31) 

The  major  justification  -for  Reserve  Forces 
participation  in  Latin  American  exercises  has  been  the 


training  benefit  derived  by  participating  Reserve  Component 

units.  SOUTHCOM  training  represents  a  significant 

opportunity  for  Reserve  Forces  personnel  to  mobilize,  deploy 

overseas,  perform  their  missions  and  redeploy  back  to  their 

home  stations  all  under  realistic  conditions  (Binder.  1987. 

p.  37).  Hultman  (1986)  notes 

The  Reserve  Component  soldiers  gat  a  taste  of  what  it's 
like  to  blaze  trails  through  unfriendlv  tr i pi e-canopv 
jungles,  in  areas  that  are  drowned  with  120  inches  of 
rainfall  annual Iv,  and  where  the  air  is  saturated  with 
heat  and  humidity.  Good  training — and  training  of  the 
sort  that  isn't  available  in  North  America,  (d.  7) 

The  remoteness  of  the  training  sites  emphasizes  for 
the  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  the  necessitv  of  advanced 
planning  and  self-sufficiency.  A  Louisiana  National  Guard 
engineer  major  (NGB.  "On  Guard,"  No.  6,  1935)  returning  from 
a  Blazing  Trails  exercise  noted 

Back  home  if  we  are  short  of  something,  we  know  that  it 
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will  eventually  get  tnere  or  that  at  least  we  will 
receive  a  substitute.  Out  there,  we  couldn't  be  sure  of 
that.  So  we  had  to  survive  with  what  we  had  and  tried  to 
iron  out  anv  problems  that  might  crop  up. 


The  realitv  of  actually  being  deploved  in  an  oversea? 


situation  with  a  real  missior.  emphasizes  the  immediate 
utility  o-f  the  training  received.  Harrison  (1937)  quotes 
the  project  commander  at  Camp  Oso  Grande  ("Big  Bear") , 
Honduras  as  noting 

The  difference  between  this  and  summer  camp  in  the  states 
is  that  this  is  "hands-on."  This  is  for  real.  We're  not 
here  oracticing  at  something.  This  is  a  real  road.  This 
is  real  security.  This  is  real  support  for  the  troops. 

(p.  1(2) 

It  is  not  only  the  chance  to  operate  in  a  remote,  hostile 
environment  that  enhances  training  but  also  the  -reedom  to 
undertake  projects  that  would  be  impossible  in  the  United 
States  (Dixon,  1937,  p.  6).  Binder  (1937)  quotes  a  3QUTHC0M 
official  as  saying  "There's  not  a  place  in  the  United  States 
where  the  National  Guard  can  go  and  build  a  long  road 
without  running  afoul  of  the  unions  and  contractors. . . [not 
to  mention  environmental  impact  statements!"  (p.  37). 

An  important  spin-off  of  the  training  benefit  derived 
by  Reserve  Forces  soldiers  training  in  Latin  America  is  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  work  undertaken  is  direct 
humanitarian/civic  assistance  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  militaries  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigenous  populace. 
The  roads  that  are  built,  the  bridges  constructed,  the 
medical  missions  performed  are  all  real  and  of  immediate, 
real  benefit  to  real  people.  The  training,  "carried  out  in 
an  environment  in  which  poverty  and  disease  are  as  much  a 


part  of  li-fe  as  breathing"  (Binder,  1937,  p.  34)  ,  leaves 
behind  tangible  benefits  for  the  local  populations  (Dixon, 
1937,  p.  5).  As  such,  the  training  constitutes  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  civic  action  efforts  of  SOUTHCOM  and  the 
participating  countries.  Each  bridge  built,  each  dental 
cavity  filled  and  each  cow  vaccinated  is  a  small  step 
towards  winning  the  "heart  and  mind”  of  the  rural  campesino 
and,  conversely,  by  addressing  the  needs  of  campesino, 
denying  the  insurgent  a  potential  recruit.  A  peasant  lady 


living  along  the  road  constructed  by  the  Armv  National  Guard 
on  the  Azuero  Peninsula  in  Panama  expressed  her  thanks  for 
the  life-changing  road  saying  "I  have  nothing  to  give  you 
but  our  smiles  for  what  you've  done  for  us  here... we  love 
you,  please  come  back"  (USSOUTHCOM,  1936,  p.  31). 

In  sum.  United  States  Reserve  Forces  operating  in 


Latin  America  receive  valuable,  real-world  training  in  an 
often  hostile,  foreign  environment  under  austere  conditions 
emphasizing  competence  and  self-reliance  and  leaving  behind 
them  tangible  improvements  in  the  daily  life  of  thousands  of 
rural  campesinos,  thereby  helping  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  populace  and  deter  insurgent  progress.  This,  says 
General  Galvin  (Binder,  1937)  is  "...a  heck  of  a  lot  better 
training  than  I  used  to  get  in  the  Guard  in  1943  when  all  we 


could  do  was  to  go  down  to  Camp  Edwards  and  put  our  tent 
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pegs  in  the  same  holes  they  were  in  -for  the  past  three  veers 


in  a  row"  (p 
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UNITED  STATES  RESERVE  FORCES 
AS  A  STRATEGIC  ASSET 
FOR  LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 
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But  there  was  one  ooint 
which  Haqsavsav  made  that 
MacWhite  did  not  have  to  Dut 
in  writinq.  and  never  forqot. 

"The  simple  -fact  is.  Mr. 
Ambassador,  that  average 
Americans  in  their  natural 
state,  i-f  vou  will  excuse  the 
phrase,  are  the  best 
ambassadors  a  countrv  can 
give."  Magsavsav  said.  "Thev 
are  not  suspicious,  thev  are 
eager  to  share  their  skills, 
they  are  generous. .. get  an 
una-f-fected  American,  sir,  and 
vou  have  an  asset .  And  i f  vou 
get  one.  treasure  him — keen 
him  out  o-f  the  cocktail  circuit, 
awav  -from  the  bureaucrats,  and 
let  him  work  in  his  own  wav." 

Lederer  and  Burdick 
The  Ualv  American.  1958 
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Chapter  7 


UNITED  STATES  RESERVE  FORCES 
AS  A  STRATEGIC  ASSET  FOR  LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 


There  is  a  developing  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  militarv  civic  action  in  law  intensitv  conflict.  The 
battle  -for  the  "hearts  and  minds"  o-f  the  campesino  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  will  lik.elv  be  the 
decisive  battle  to  be  fought  in  the  region.  On  its  success 
rests  the  future  of  United  States  securitv  in  the  area. 


Force-Mission  Hatch 

Yet.  there  is  another  recognition,  advancing  oarallel 
to  the  first,  that  the  abilitv  of  the  United  States  militarv 
to  i mol  ament  a  pacification  strategy  in  the  area  mav  be 
overestimated  (Brown,  1987,  p.  54).  Some  contend  that 
United  States  forces  are  not  adeauatelv  suited  to  the  task 
because  thev  "are  primarilv  structured  and  trained  to  fight 
mid-to-high  intensity  level  conflict"  and  are  not  readilv 
adaotable  to  conflict  at  the  low  end  of  the  spectrum 
(USSOUTHCOM,  1986.  p.  1).  It  is,  of  course,  the  low  end  of 
the  conflict  scale  that  is  most  likelv  to  be  encountered  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  (as  opoosed  to  the  "high 
intensitv"  conflict  anticipated  in  contingency  plans  for 
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Western  Eurooe) . 

There  is  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  necessity  c>f 
attacking  the  root  causes  o-f  insurgency.  Zvoiel  (1986) 
argues  that 

The  approach  to  combating  insurgency  is  to  mitigate  or 
eliminate  the  causes  o-f  insurgency.  I-f  the  people  can  be 
won  over  or  induced  to  come  closer  to  the  existing  host 
nation  government,  the  insurgent  is  denied  his  "sea  in 
which  to  swim."  (p.  59) 

In  assulting  povertv,  ignorance  and  disease,  the  most 
effective  militarv  units  are  those  -from  the  combat  suooort 
and  combat  service  support  branches.  Such  units  are  most 
effective  because  thev  have  the  capabilitv  to  build  roads, 
improve  sanitary  conditions  and  conduct  other  nation¬ 
building  operations. 

Bond  (1986.  p.  82),  Zais  (1986,  pp.  97-98)  and  the 
•Joint  Low  Intensitv  Con-flict  Project  (1986,  o.  16-6)  argue 
that  in  a  counter-insurgency  the  sequence  o-f  troop 
employment  is  exactly  the  apposite  o-f  that  used  in  large 
scale  strike  operations.  Zais  states  that  in  -fighting  an 
insurgency  it  is  the  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  -forces  that  are  introduced  first.  Bond  argues  that 
in  an  insurgency  the  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  farces  should  be  the  "first  in  and  the  last  out." 
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Reserve  Forces  Caoabilitv 


The  majority  o-f  the  Army's  combat  support  and  combat 

service  support  -forces  are  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and 

Army  Reserve.  Hultman  (1986)  urges  a  greater  employment  o-f 

these  Reserve  Component  -forces  in  low  intensity  conflict. 

nation-building  roles.  He  states  that 

One  of  our  most  effective  national  assets  is  the 
employment  of  Reserve  Component  engineering,  medical  and 
civil  affairs  personnel  in  winning  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  freedom-loving  peope  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  isolated  from  their  governments,  (p.  7) 

Dixon  (1987,  p.  6)  points  out  that  the  majority  of 
the  Total  Army  inventory  of  forces  adaptable  to  nation¬ 
building  reside  in  the  Reserve  Components.  As  a  percent  of 
Total  Army  combined  capability,  the  Reserve  Components 
account  for  647.  of  non-hospital  medical  units,  687.  of  combat 
engineer  units,  747  of  deployable  Army  hospitals,  877  of 
psychological  operations  units,  957  of  public  affairs  units, 
and  977  of  civil  affairs  units  (DOD,  Defense  87  Almanac,  q. 
18) .  Dixon  states 

Because  counter-i nsurgencv  stresses  winning  the  "hearts 
and  minds"  of  the  people,  these  are  specifically  the 
units  required  to  help  develop  a  healthy  infrastructure 
and  assist  in  communicating  these  accomplishments  to  the 
indigenous  population,  (p.  6) 

The  matching  of  Reserve  Compcrent  capabilitv  to  the 
needs  of  low  intensity  conflict  is  gaining  increased  favor. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  W.  Weinberger  (1986) 
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acknowledged  the  value  of  militarv  civic  action  and  the 

historic  role  o-f  the  "militia"  stating 

civic  action  Cis]  the  construction  and  restoration  o-f 
infrastructures,  the  assisting  o-f  others  in  the 
improvement  o-f  their  own  lives,  whether  by  restoring 
land,  building  roads,  digging  wells  or  helping  provide 
medical  and  educational  services.  In  the  past  such  work 
was  not  thought  to  be  the  work  of  the  military.  This  is 
the  popular  wisdom  at  any  rate.  But  here  papular  wisdom 
fails,  for  it  divorces  us  from  our  own  history — from  the 
memory  of  the  minuteman,  standing  by  his  plow  with  his 
musket  in  his  hand;  and  the  pioneer  defending  what  he 
built  even  as  he  built  it. 

Todav  the  "militia,"  the  Reserve  Components,  are  full 
partners  of  the  Total  Armv  and  are  fullv  integrated  into 
Total  Army  contingency  plans  and  mission  statements.  Dixon 
<1907.  citing  White  House  National  Securitv  Strategy,  1987, 
o.  31)  points  out  that  the  Reserve  Components  are  expected 
to  fight  with  or  even  ahead  of  Active  Component  units.  He 
quotes 

Prioritv  for  manning,  training,  and  equipment 
modernization  is  not  based  on  their  (Reserve  Component) 
peacetime  status  as  forces  "in  reserve"  but  on  the  basis 
of  their  direct  integration  into  the  nation's  operational 
plans  and  missions.  In  many  cases,  the  sequence  of 
deplovment  in  the  event  of  conflict  would  place  Reserve 
Component  units  side-bv— side  and  sometimes  ahead  of 
active  dutv  forces,  (p.  7) 

The  utility  of  using  Reserve  Component  soldiers  in 

military  civic  action  operations  has  not  been  lost  on 

SOUTHCOM.  Hultman  (1986)  notes 

The. .. Southern  Command  is  coming  to  qrip^  with  a  new 
doctrine,  one  that  employs  military  capabilities  rather 
than  militarv  force... the  sagacious  application  of  what 
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has  not.  bean  reconized  as  a  national  asset  until 
now — Reserve  ComDonent  military  and  engineering 
capability  together  with  tangential  humanitarian 
assistance  activities — the  building  blacks  of 
self-suff  iciencv.  (o.  7) 


Unique  ftttri bates  o-f  Reserve  Component  Soldier s 
Not  onlv  do  the  Reserve  Components  have  a  -force 
structure  uniquely  suited  to  military  civic  action,  their 
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soldiers  possess  skills  and  capabilities  that  di-f-fer 
si gni -f i cant  1  v  -from  those  o-f  their  Active  Component 
CDunteroarts  in  making  them  particularly  well-suited 
humanitarian/civic  assistance  operations  in  -foreign 


-for 

ands. 
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Individual  Expertise 

Because  the  citizen-soldiers  o-f  the  Reserve 
Components  reoresent  a  cross-section  of  American  society, 
the  range  of  individual  skills  that  exist  in  the  Reserve 
Components  are  as  broad  as  those  which  exist  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  The  Reserve  Component  soldier's  civilian 
skills  sometimes  match  his  military  assignment  but  are  often 
totally  unrelated  to  either  his  unit  or  the  militarv  in 
general .  Within  the  Reserve  Components  are  literally 
thousands  of  fullv  trained,  experienced  civilian 
professionals  in  fields  such  as  agronomy,  horticulture, 
animal,  poultry  and  fish  sciences,  public  health  and 
sanitation,  agricultural  economics,  and  industrial 
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technology.  From  a  military  viewpoint,  these  are 
non-tradi ti anal  skills — but  thev  are  skills  o-f  which  the 
countries  o-f  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean  are  in 
desoerate  need.  A  oarticularlv  rich  reoasitorv  o-f  such 
skills  are  the  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  o-f  the 
nation  where  hundreds,  i -f  not  thousands,  o-f  oro-fessors  and 
technicians  are  also  members  o-f  the  National  Guard  or 
Reserve.  Other  citizen-soldiers,  o-f  course,  are  emoloved  i 
activities  that  are  directlv  relevant  to  more  traditional 
military  civic  action  ooerations  such  as  in  civil 
engineering,  medicine  and  veterinary  science.  Levels  of 
exoertise  available  in  the  Reserve  Comoonents  extend  from 
the  local  workshoo  through  the  doctoral  level. 

Thousands  o-f  such  skilled  individuals  are  assigned  t 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  In  1987.  the  Armv  reoorted 
over  320.000  Individual  Readv  Reservists  (Deoartment  o-c 
Defense  Almanac .  1987.  p.  34).  These  individuals  are 
available  for  voluntary  tours  of  active  dutv.  tours  which 
could  be  tailored  to  best  use  their  individual  technical 
skills  in  military  humanitarian/civic  assistance  oroiscts  i 
Latin  America. 


Mat  i  tv 

In  addition  to  oossessino  a  wide  variety  of  military 
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and  civilian  skills  often  lacking  in  lesser  develooed 
countries,  the  average  Reserve  Component  soldier  is  a  <natur 
and  often  concerned  U.S.  citizen  of  the  Minuteman  tradition 
who  is  able  to  interact  effectively  with  the  local  citizens 
at  Latin  America.  Reed  (1987)  reoorts  that  on  the  Abierto 
Rutas  road  building  project  in  Eauador .  -for  example.  Armv 
National  Guard  troops  got  along  well  with  the  local  populac 
because  "...the  Guardsmen  are  older  than  most  GI's.  more 
mature,  more  married.  Young  soldiers  do  not  make  good 
ambassadors. " 


Civilian  Links 

The  part-time  nature  o-f  Reserve  Component  soldiers  i 
an  o-ften  overlooked  asset  that  could  have  significant 
implications  to  a  long-term  U.S.  strateov  in  the  area. 

Dixon  (1987)  notes 

it  is  important  to  remember  their  part-time  nature  as  a 
military  -force.  Thev  can  contribute  not  onlv  through 
their  readiness  to  execute  as  reouired,  but  also  act  as 
an  important  link  to  a.  consistent  unitv  o-f  effort.  This 
link  exists  because  members  of  the  reserve  forces  are 
often  both  enlightened  militarv  professionals  as  well  as 
concerned  citizens  of  the  local  communitv.  (o.  11) 

As  citizens.  Reserve  Component  soldiers  bring  with 
them  to  overseas  deployment  locations  their  own  civilian 
skills  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  or  as  a  comolement  to 
their  military  skills.  But  thev  also  have  the  potential  of 
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•from  the  local  media  "the  i  mo  act  these  deolovments  have  when 


thev  return  home  is  verv  positive"  (p.  40).  The  more  the 


American  oublic  knows  about  what  is  aoina  on  in  Latin 


America,  the  better  will  be  the  decisions  of  their  elected 


r apresentati ves  on  oolicies  to  be  -followed  there. 


vxcanded  Emolovment  o-f  Reserve  Forces  in  LIC 


The  nature  o-f  Low  Intensitv  Con-flict.  the  composition, 


o-f  Reserve  Forces  units  and  the  necessity  o-f  "reverse 


emplovment"  o-f  combat  suooort  and  combat  service  sucoort 


units  in  counter — insuroencv  operations  suaaest  stronolv  that 


attention  be  paid  to  the  expanded,  active,  coordinated  use 


o-f  the  Reserve  Components  in  humanilarian/civic  assistance 


operations — the  use  o-f  Reserve  Component  personnel  "ahead 


o-f"  active  dutv  -forces  to  build  nations  and  win  the  "hear 


and  minds"  o-f  the  rural  camoesino  in  Central  America  and 


Caribbean . 


The  use  o-f  Reserve  Component  forces  is  particular! 


appropriate  in  areas  in  which  there  are  few  active  component 


forces  permanentlv  deplaved.  Dixon  (1787)  argues  that 


The  use  of  reserve  forces  in  these  tasks  (engineering  and 
medical  civic  action  projects)  through  unified  commands 
where  minimal  levels  of  military  forces  are  deploved. . . is 
especial Iv  critical.  Examples  include. .. USCENTCOM  and 
L'SLANTCOM  where  few  U.S.  bases  in  the  region  preclude 
routine  localized  humanitarian  assistance.  Reserve 
forces  can  be  an  excellent  alternative,  (d.  7) 
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Reserve  Comoonent  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  units  and  individuals  constitute  an  alternative  to 
the  ultimate  use  o-f  ‘J.S.  combat  -forces.  Such  a  view  is 
consistent  with  that  of  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  (1987)  who 
states  "I'd  rather  spend  some  money  sendinq  in  a  peace 
corps,  sendinq  in  a  literacv  corps,  sending  in  a  medical 
corps;  then  we  won’t  have  to  send  in  the  Marine  Corps"  (p. 


A16)  . 


The  expanded  use  of  Reserve  Component  forces  appears 


both  logical  and  necessarv  to  avoid  precisely  the  situation 
in  which  U.S.  combat  forces  would  have  to  be  emploved  to 
protect  national  securitv  interests.  Hultman  (1986)  states 
"The  most  prudent  course  to  achieve  internal  securitv,  and 
the  one  that  at  least  initiallv  seems  to  be  working,  is  the 
strateov  that  makes  use  of  militarv  capabilities  instead  of 


military  force1 


7).  The  militarv.  and  particularly  the 


Reserve  Components,  have  the  capability  of  building  as  well 

as  destroying,  a  capabilitv  that  holds  the  potential  for  a 

peaceful,  long  term  resolution  of  the  Central  American/ 

Caribbean  crisis.  Robinson  (1987)  argues 

If  we  provided  chain  saws  instead  of  chain  guns,  tractors 
and  plows  instead  of  tanks,  water  wells  and  drainage 
ditches  instead  of  military  compounds  and  concertina 
wire,  we'd  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

Despite  the  debacle  of  Vietnam,  it  is  still  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  rural  campesino  that  the  battle  is 
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being  -fought.  United  States  Reserve  Component  forces. 


accustomed  to  using  "chain  saws  and  bul 1  dozers . "  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  carrv  the  brunt  of  that  battle  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  PROPOSAL 


Letter  -from  Ambassador 
MacWhite  (Sarkhan)  to  the 
United  States  Secretarv  o-f 
State — 

"The  little  things  we 
do  must  be  moral  acts  and 
thev  must  be  done  in  the 
real  interests  o-f  the 
peoples  whose  -friendship 
we  need — not  just  in  the 
interests  o-f  propaganda 
...to  the  extent  that  our 
•foreign  policy  is  humane 
and  reasonable,  it  will  be 
successful .  To  the  extent 
that  it  is  imperialist  and 
grandiose,  it  will  fail." 

Lerder  and  Burdick, 

The  Ugly  American.  1958 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  PROPOSAL 

The  Coming  Revol uti on 
and  the  Moral  High  Ground 

A  revolution  is  coming.  It  is  alreadv  at  the  door. 

In  Latin  America,  Communist  rhetoric  is  converging  with  the 
ideologv  of  liberation  theologv  in  a  historical  repudiation 
c-f  the  existing  order.  Both  groups  clearly  are  seeking 
radical  changes  in  the  status  quo.  revolutionary  changes. 

The  entire  post-World  War  II  policy  o-f  the  United  States  ir, 
Latin  America  has  been  to  seek  to  preserve  the  status  quo  to 
ensure  stability  on  its  southern  flank.  It  is  precisely 
this  status  quo  that  is  now  under  attack — violently  bv 
Communist  insurgents  and  morally  by  the  proponents  of  human 
rights  and  liberation  theology.  The  latter  seek  the 
liberation  of  man  from  his  poverty  and  injustice  while  the 
former  seek  his  domination.  It  is  indeed  ironic  that  two 
groups  with  such  widely  divergent  religious  and  moral  views 
should  converge  in  common  cause.  It  is  doubly  ironic  that 
the  United  States,  a  country  born  of  revolution  and  founded 
on  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  man  with  "liberty  and  justice 
•for  all,"  should  ever  find  itself  opposing  similar 
revolutions  to  the  south. 
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Over  the  long  term,  absent  a  sound,  moral 
■justification  for  its  oolicies.  the  United  States  government 
cannot  relv  on  the  suDDort  of  the  American  electorate.  When 
the  cause  has  a  clear  moral  justification  (eg.  World  War 
II).  the  American  people  will  sacrifice  "life,  fortune  and 
sacred  honor"  to  defend  their  ideals.  When  the  cause  is 
ambiguous  (eg.  Vietnam).  Dublic  dissension  will  comc-el  a 
vascillating  and  ultimatelv  ineffective  foreign  policy. 

The  American  people  will  not  long  supoort  a  foreign 
Dolicv  without  at  least  an  implicit  moral  basis.  In  Latin 
America,  however,  it  is  the  Communists  who.  bv  attacking  an 
unjust  status  quo  defended  bv  an  entrenched  and  often 
repressive  oligarchv  and  bv  championing  the  rights  of  the 
impoverished  masses,  have  staked  claim  to  what  manv  consider 
to  be  the  moral lv  high  around. 

Strategic  Res erve  Comp on ent  Mi_l_i_t arv 
Humanitarian/Civic  Assi stance  Program: 

A  Proposal 

Strategijc  Vi  si  on 

It  is  within  the  oower  of  the  United  States  to 
reclaim  the  high  moral  ground  in  Latin  America  bv 
concentrating  its  resources  on  eradicating  the  povertv . 
ignorance  and  disease  that  give  rise  to  insurgencies. 
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Ackrowi  sdo:  ng  the  necessitv  -far  a  tall  v— coord  i  nated  = 
integrated  and  holistic  aDoroach  to  the  problems  o-f  the 
region,  the  U.S.  militarv  has  but  a  limited  ability  to 
affect  such  a  Dolicv  on  its  own.  It  does  have  the  ability, 
however .  to  lead  the  wav  toward  this  goal  bv  concentrating 
resources  in  military  civic  action  ooerations  using  Reserve 
Component  units  and  individuals  in  cooperative  efforts  with 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  local  authorities  aimed  at 
alleviating  the  misery  of  the  people. 

The  guiding  tenet  of  such  efforts  should  be  a 
succinctly— stated .  strategic  militarv  humanitarian/civic 
assistance  oolicv  to  guide  U.S.  forces  in  their  long  term 
efforts.  Such  a  policy  should  support  the  national 
interests  over  the  long  term  and  be  undeterred  bv  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  temporary*,  short  term  events.  It  shouT  d  reflect 
a  national  consensus  and  se've  to  focus  national  resources 
toward  a  common,  widely*  agreed— to  goal,  orovidino  a 
rallying  point  where,  in  the  heat  of  the  confused  tactical 
decisions  inevitable  in  international  relations,  both  policy 
maker  and  field  operative  can  turn  for  perspective  and 
guidance.  As  a  beacon  to  guide  policv  execution  through  the 
fog  of  contemporary  reality,  such  a  policv  should  be  stated 
si  mol v.  clearl  v  and  unambi auousl v. 
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It  is  proposed  that  a  STRATEGIC  RESERVE  COMPONENT 


MILITARY  HUMANITARIAN/CIVIC  ASSISTANCE  POLICY  for  the  Unit 

States  be  articulated  and  an  implementing  program  be 

instituted.  This  policy  should  be: 

Relying  primarily  on  its  Reserve  Component  assets  and 
proceeding  with  v  i  1  lage-leve  1  concert  sus  using  a  opr  opr  i  a 
technology ,  the  United  States  will  concentrate  the 
maximum  amount  of  military  human itar ian /civ ic  ass istanc 
possible  at  the  most  basic  and  local  level  or  act ical  to 
assist  the  rural  camoes ino  to  imorove  his  standard  of 
1 i v in g . 

Practical  Basis 

With  such  a  policy,  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  purpose 
or  direction  of  a  particular  program  or  proposal .  one  need 
only  answer  the  question — "Does  this  directly  help  the  rur 
camDesina?"  Given  the  limited  resources  available  for  U.S 
assistance  to  the  region,  the  answer  to  this  question  woul 
serve  to  focus  U.S.  efforts  on  the  "center  of  gravitv"  of 
Communist  insurgencies,  the  rural  poor.  The  implementing 
agents  far  such  a  policv  would  be  those  strategic  militarv 
assets  of  the  United  States  best  suited  to  humanitarian/ 
civic  assistance  operations,  the  Reserve  Comoonents. 

Moral  Basis 

The  moral  basis  for  the  United  States  Strategic 


Reserve  Comoonent  Military  Humanitarian/Civic  Assistance 
Program  coincides  with  the  liberation  theologists'  argument 
that  Dovertv  is  a  sin  against  Gad.  For  the  United  States,  a 
great  nation  born  of  revolution  and  -founded  on  the  belief  in 
God  and  the  eaualitv  of  men.  such  a  rationale  and 
justification  for  a  long  term  military  civic  action  program 
for  the  area  is  imminently  practical.  Such  a  policv  would 
"take  the  high  ground"  morally  and  would  denv  the  Communist 
opportunists  the  strategically  critical  advantage  of 
pretending  to  fight  for  the  human  rights  of  the  common 
people.  By  championing  the  poor  and  encouraging  regional 
governments  to  do  the  same,  the  United  States  would  alien 
itself  with  the  inevitable  revolutionary  changes  that  are 
beginning  to  sweep  Latin  America. 

While  it  is  sometimes  charged  that  the  Christian  base 
communities  established  bv  the  oractioners  of  liberation 
theology  have  given  rise  to  Communist  insurgencies,  it 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  campesinos  become  radicalised 
only  when  they  perceive  blatant  injustice  or  inattention  to 
their  needs  bv  the  government.  The  religious  workers  and 
priests  of  liberation  theology,  by  applying  biblical 
teachings  to  the  actual  world,  are  raising  the  consciousness 
of  the  campesino  to  perceive  the  injustice  and  moral  and 
economic  povertv  of  his  situation.  In  manv  cases,  the 
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camoesinos  of  the  base  communities  as  well  as  the  secula.m 
ooor  have  organized  not  onlv  to  work  their  -fields  out  also 
to  make  their  needs  known  ooliticallv  to  government 
authorities.  When  their  petitions  are  ignored  or  when 
governmental  reDression  o-f  their  organizations  becomes 
evident,  the  radical  ization  process  -florishes.  It  is  the 
"enlightened  campesino"  who.  having  become  radicalized 
through  governmental  inattention  or  repression,  becomes  the 
target  o-f  Communist  organizers. 

The  proposed  United  States  Strategic  Reserve 
Comoonent  Militarv  Humanitarian/Civic  Assistance  Program 
would  intervene  oreciselv  at  the  point  where  the  camoesino 
is  making  demands  -for  the  improvement  o-f  his  condition. 

U.S.  efforts  would  focus  on  assisting  the  "enlightened 
camoesino"  to  imorove  his  lot  in  life.  Done  in  coaoeraticn 
with  the  local  government,  with  vi 1 1  age— 1 evel  concensus,  and 
using  assisted  self-help  orojects  with  appropriate 
technology,  the  camoesino  would  have  diminished  imoetus  to 
take  lid  arms  with  the  Communists. 


Nee d  for  Ne w  Res erve  Comp on ent  M is sion  S tat em e nt 

The  i mol ementati on  of  such  a  strategic  oolicv 
reauires  the  exoansion  and  possible  redirection  of  on-going 
U.S.  militarv  civic  action  operations.  It  reauires  the 
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National  Guard  and  Reserve  to  be  given  the  -formal  mission  ■: 
militarv  humani tarti an/ci vi c  assistance  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  Basin.  A  formal  mission  taskino  would 


allow  the  Reserve  Components  to  undertake  civic  action 
□rejects,  not  as  an  adjunct  to  unit  training,  but  as  a 
mission  unto  itsel-f.  thus  enabling  them  to  apply  their 
resources  directlv  to  the  Droblems  at  hand  without  -first 
establishing  a  cogent  tie  to  mission-related  training.  With 
such  latitude,  the  Reserve  Components  could  utilize  the 


mvriad  of  civilian  technical  skills  of  their  individual 
members  as  well  as  the  collective  skills  of  their  units  to 
attack  the  socio-economic  roots  of  insurgenev  in  the  area. 
This  exDanded  mission  for  the  Reserve  Comoonents 
likelv  would  reauire  Congressional  aoDroval  both  to 
formalize  the  new.  non— traditional  mission  statement  and  to 


secure  funding  for  expanded  militarv  humani tar i an /ci vi c 
aassi  stance  ooerations  in  the  region.  Political  oncost  ti  or. 
from  some  Quarters  could  be  anticioated.  The  prooDsal . 
however,  is  consistent  '*  ith  the  general  tone  and 
na.tion-buildina  recommendations  of  the  1984  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America  (see  Apoendix  C: 
Recommendations  cf  the  National  Bioartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America)  and  coincides  with  the  virtual lv  unanimous 
desire  for  peace,  not  war.  in  the  area.  When  compared  to 


the  costs  of  exoanded  combat  operations  in  the  region  or  to 
the  consequences  o-f  Soviet  usurpation  of  indigenous 
revolutions,  its  expense  would  be  minimal.  It  is.  in  short 
a  cost-effective,  morallv  de-fensible.  strategic  policy  with 
long  term  pav-off s  -for  both  the  United  States  and  the 
peonies  a-f  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

The  American  Right  of _ Revoi ut i on 

The  revolution  against  the  inequitable  status  ouo  in 
Latin  America  has  begun — peaceful Iv  and  democratically  in 
some  nations,  violently  and  oppressively  in  others.  The 
common  denominator  is  a  desire  bv  diverse  and  often 
divergent  groups  for  a  change  in  existing  unjust  social, 
economic  and  political  structures. 

Seeing  the  abject  poverty  in  which  many  Latin 
Americans  live.  Robert  Kennedy  (1966.  cited  in  LaFeber . 
1984)  argued 

These  people  will  not  accept  this  kind  of  existence  for 
the  next  generation.  We  would  not:  and  thev  will  not. 
There  will  be  changes... a  revolution  is  coming — a 
revolution  which  will  be  peaceful  if  we  are  wise  enough: 
compassionate  if  we  care  enough;  successful  if  we  are 
fortunate  enough — but  a  revolution  which  is  coming 
whether  we  want  it  or  not.  We  can  affect  its  character: 
we  cannot  affect  its  i nevi tabi 1 i tv .  (o.  160) 

The  revolution  is  now  at  the  door.  The  winds  of 
change  are  blowing  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  existing  status 
quo,  cracking  its  foundations  and  sending  shudders  amongst 


Component-based  mlitarv  humanitarian /civic  assistance 

program,  with  our  heritage.  It  is  time  we  embrace  the 

Revolution  o- f  Rising  Expectations  in  Latin  America  and  work 

together  to  secure  political  liberty  and  socio-economic 

justice  tor  all  the  People  ot  the  Americas.  President 

Kennedy's  words  have  never  been  more  applicable: 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again,  not  as  a  call  to  bear 
arms,  though  arms  we  need;  not  as  a  call  to  battle, 
though  embattled  we  are;  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burdens 
ot  a  long  twilight  struggle — a  struggle  against  the 
common  enemies  ot  man — tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and  war 
itselt. 

To  the  south,  the  trumpet  has  sounded.  Who  will  answer  its 


"Ambassador  MacWhite.  I 
reallv  don't  think  we  should 
take  the  time  o-f  these  other 
qentlemen  to  qo  over  this 
aaain,"  Mr  Gordon  said,  caught 
between  the  antagonism  o-f  the 
French  and  Vietnamese  and  his 
resoect  -for  MacWhite. 

"It  won't  take  Iona." 

Atkins  cut  in.  "I  told  them 
the  -first  step  was  to  start 
things  that  the  Vietnamese  can 
do  themselves.  Then  thev  can 
qo  on  to  the  biq  thinqs  as 
they  pick  uc  the  skills." 

"What  kind  of  thinqs  should 
thev  start  with?"  MacWhite 
asked . 

"First,  like  a  brick 
factorv.  Cheap  to  start,  easv 
to  run.  and  it  would  give  them 
building  materials.  Second, 
stone  quarries  back  in  the 
hills.  Plentv  of  good  stone 
there,  and  it  could  be  used 
for  bui 1 di ng . " 

The  Frenchman  was  red  in 
the  fa_e,  He  SDoke  quick.lv  to 
the  tall  Vietnamese,  and  then 
stood  uo . 

"Mr  Atkins,"  he  said  in 
oerfect  English,  "vou  mav  not 
know  it,  but  a  French  firm  has 
a  concession  to  handle  the 
production  of  building 
materials  in  this  countrv.  If 
evervone  started  forming  brick 
and  quarrv  comoanies.  it  would 
ruin  our  relationship." 

"That's  vour  problem,  not 
mine."  said  Atkins.  "Third, 
someone  ought  to  set  ud  a 


model  canning  plant.  The 
country  people  catch  -fish  and 
raise  vegetables,  but  thev 
spoil  be-Fore  thev  can  be 
brought  to  town.  Small,  cheap 
canning  plants  in  about  twentv 
towns  would  do  plentv  to  help 
out.  Fourth.. the  coastal  land 
-from  Qui  Nhcm  to  Phan  Rang  is 
acid  and  it  won't  grow 
anvtKing.  But  right  back  o-f 
it.  just  over  the  hills,  is  a 
long  strio  o-f  beauti-ful  rich 
land.  Whv  not  just  run  little 
-finger -roads  back  through  the 
jungle  so  the  coastal  oeople 
can  get  to  the  good  land? 

It 's  cheap  and  it's  easv. 
Couole  a-f  bulldozers  could  riD 
out  the  roads  and  that  would 
be  that. " 

Lederer  and  Burdick. 

The  Ualv  American.  1953 
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INSURGENCY  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

latent/  Violent  Organizational  Guerrilla  Mobilization  Final  Insurgent 

Clandestine  Propaganda  Growth  Offensive  of  Masses  Assault  Consolidation 


■  III 


Nicaragua 2 

Panama  _ 

’  Salvadoran  insurgents  conducted  offensive  in  January  1983  but  die  not  make  significant  gams. 

2  Nicaraguan  insurgency  depicted  is  the  Sandinista  overthrow  of  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle's  regime. 

Figure  1 


Belize  l 
Costa  Rica  l 
El  Salvador  l 
Guatemala  i 
Honduras  i 


SOURCE:  Johnson.  William  P. .  Jr.  (Colonel.  U.S.  Armv)  and 
Russell.  Eugene  N.  (Colonel.  U.S.  Armv).  An  Armv 
Strategy  and  Structure.  Military  Review.  August 
1986.  op.  69-77. 


Final 
Assault 

Detection!  evaluation! recognition  M 

Psychological  operations  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
Civic  action  ABBBMBHiHHHBHIMMBHIliHBHHMBBHBHBi 


HOST  COUNTRY  STRATEGY 

latent/  Violent  Organizational  Guerrilla  Mobilization 

Clandestine  Propaganda  Growth  Offensive  ot  Masses 


Train/employ  police  and  Special  Operations  Forces  ■■■■■ 
Increase  population  and  resource  control  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
Upgrade  military  forces  and  national  assets 
Conduct  remote  area  operations 

Employ  selected  military  forces  ■■■■■■■Hii 
Organize  and  control  paramilitary  forces 

Conduct  security  operations  around  cities  ■■■ 
Participate  in  combined  regional  training  exercises  MBBIMBBBBBBHBBm 

Expand! fully  commit  military  forces  M 


Figure  2 
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US  ARMY  STRATEGY 


latent/ 

Clandestine 


Violent 

Propaganda 


Organizational 

Growth 


Guerrilla 

Offensive 


Mobilization 
of  Masses 


Consolidation 


FMSIIMET  funding  MHBBi 
Ml  I  Italy  training  ■■■■■ 
Psychological  operations  MMB1 
Improved  military  to  military  contacts  1 
Increase  US  military  presence  ■■ 


Commitment  of  US  combat  forces  l 


Personnel  exchange  programs  i 
Third-country  assistance  mm 


Improve  Intelligence  capabilities 

(human,  signals,  electromagnetic) 


Intelligence  operations  and  unconventional  warfarei 


Explosive  ordnance  assistance 


Surveillance  operations M 

(airborne,  ground,  seaborne) 


Combined  planning/combined  exercises 


Develop  country/regional  plans 

(social,  economic,  political,  military) 


FMS — Foreign  military  sales  IMET— International  Military  Education  and  T raining 


Figure  3 
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Low-Intensity  Conflict:  The  Mission-Force  Match 

MISSION 

ARMY  FORCES* 

Peacekeeping 

Military  police 

Peacetime  contingency 
operations 

Intelligence-gathering . 

Military  intelligence, 

Special  Forces,  Special  Operations 

Forces  (SOF) 

Strike  operations: 

Small-scale . 

SOF:  Rangers,  Special  Forces,  etc. 

Large-scale . 

All  from  small  scale  plus  light  infantry, 
airborne,  combat  support  plus 
combat  service  support 

Rescue/recovery . 

SOF:  Rangers,  Special  Forces,  etc. 

Demonstration  or  show  of  force  .  .  . 

Airborne,  light  infantry 

Terrorism  counteraction 

Antiterrorism  (defensive) . 

All  forces 

Counterterrorism  (offensive)  .  .  .  . 

SOF 

Counterinsurgency 

(Foreign  Internal  Defense  and 
Development) 

Phase  one:  Latent  and  incipient 
insurgency  . 

Engineers,  medics,  signal,  civil 
affairs,  psychological  operations, 
military  intelligence,  logistics,  etc. 

Phase  two:  Guerrilla  warfare  .  .  .  . 

All  from  phase  one  plus  trainers  from 
Special  Forces  (sometimes  light 
infantry) 

Phase  three:  War  of  movement  .  .  . 

All  from  phases  one  and  two  plus 
conventional  forces  (primarily  light 
infantry  and  airborne,  later  motorized 
and  mechanized) 

•Forces  are  listed  in  general  order  of  priority  of  appropriateness  and/or  sequence  of  deployment  and  employment. 

SOURCE:  Zais.  Mitchell  M.  (Maior,  U.S.  Armv) .  LIC:  Matchin 
Missions  and  Forces.  Military  Review.  August  1986. 
dd.  79.  89-99. 


NATIONAL  BIPARTISAN  COMMISSION 


ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America; 


F-.ecommendati  cns 


Organise  summit  of  U.S.  and  Central  American  leaders, 
Increase  private  sector  involvement. 

Establish  U.S.  Government  role  in  renegotiation  o- 

•~J  -  *  1  t_  i,  C.  -  UC^U  1 


15.1 


Enc our ac  e  r  an ec ot i a 


:n  o-f  private 


Increase  economic  aid  in  FY  1984. 

Ncre  emphasis  on  hcusi  no  arid  i n;r astructur e. 

Provide  trade  credit  guarantees. 

Revitalise  Central  American  Common  Narket. 

The  United  States  should  ioin  the  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration. 

Should  be  a  major  increase  in  other  donor  assistance 
to  Central  America. 

Authorise  S3  billion  in  U.S.  assistance  -funds  and 
guarantees  for  5  vears.  FY  1985-FY  1939. 

Appropriate  funds  on  a  multi— vear  basis. 

Beouire  host  government  economic  colicv  reforms. 

HelD  create  a  Central  American  Development 
Qroani s  at i on . 

Use  economic  aid  to  promote  democracv: 

Promote  communitv  organisations  and  democratic 
institutions: 


•  2  Expand  USIA’s  binational  centers: 
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Increase  USIA's  exchange  programs. 

Heio  Central  Americans  to  receive  dutv— free  trade  i t S' 
other  countries. 

Review  U.S.  nantari-f-f  barriers. 

Promote  exoorts  -from  Central  America  and  development 
o-f  ensrqv  sources. 

Establish  a  venture  caDital  corocrati on . 

Expand  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
insurance  coverage. 

Promote  small  businesses. 

Accelerate  agricultural  development : 

Provide  long-term  credit  -for  land  purchases  bv  small 
■farmers: 

St.udv  the  holding  o-f  idle,  potentially  productive 
1  and : 

Improve  title  registration  and  the  defense  o-f  nroDerts 
rights  bv  -farmers: 

Provide  short—  and  medium— term  credit  -for  working 
capital  improvements  and  equipment; 

Encourage  pricing  policies  which  protect  the  interests 
o-f  both  producers  and  consumers: 

Encourage  an  eauitabls  distribution  o-f  agricultural 
wealth,  including  agrarian  re-form  and 
I  and— to— the— 1 andl ess  tvoe  orocram: 

Improve  and  expand  rural  infrastructure,  eg. .  roads, 
storage  -facilities,  and  rural  electrification: 

Increase  rural  research  and  extension  programs: 

Halt  deforestation  and  environmental  dear adat; on :  and 

Increase  support  -for  cooperatives. 


Preoare  and  implement  a  clan  to  strengthen 
universities:  and 


Subsidize  translation,  publication,  and  distribution 
ot  books  and  educational  material. 

E.  sand  health  and  nutrition  Drograms: 

Increase  technical  assistance  -for  health  programs: 

Eradicate  vector-borne  diseases,  a. a.,  malaria  and 
dengue  -fever: 

E;;oand  oral  rehvdration  and  immunization  orograms: 

Train  orimarv  health  care  workers:  and 

Encourage  adequate  public  investment  in  primary  health 
care  and  in  oreventive  and  environmental 
i nterventi ons. 

Continue  A.I.D.  Qooulation  and  -familv  planning 
orograms . 

Strengthen  iudicial  systems:  impose  sanctions  against 
death  souad  members. 
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Sue- cart  refugee  crocraiTis . 

Give  more  militarv  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

Authorize  multi -vear  funding  o-f  militarv  aid  to  ensu 
or edi ot abi 1 i tv . 

Militarv  aid  to  El  Salvador  should  be  tied  to  period 
reports  op  human  rights,  progress  toward  -free 
elections  and  elimination  o-f  death  souad 
activities,  and  other  political  reforms. 


:  United  States  Department  of  State.  Agency  ^or 
International  Development.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Special _Reoort  No.  162 — -Recort  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress:  A  Plan  for  Fully 
Funding  the  Recommendations  a-f  the  National 
Bipartisan^  Commission  a-f  Central  America. 
Washinoton  D.C.:  GF'O .  March  1987. 
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